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One  of  the  most  compelling  aspects  of  leadersliip.  and  perhaps  the  foremost  reason  I  continue  to  studv  il 
year  after  year,  is  the  complete  diversity  of  forms  that  leadersliip  can  take.    This  infinite  variety  is  the  reason 
James  MacGregor  Burns  refers  to  leadership  as    "one  of  the  most  observed  and  least  understood  phenomena 
on  earth."  and  why  J.  Thomas  Wren,  author  of  The  Leader's  Companion,    implores  that  the  studv  of 
leadership    "should  be  as  all-embracing  as  the  human  condition  itself."     If  the  Distinction  in  Leadership 
Studies  program  at  Birmingham-Southern  College  does  one  thing,  it  demonstrates  this  absolute  diversity  of 
leadership:  in  all  aspects  of  our  daily  lives,  throughout  history  in  the  events  we  observe  on  the  news,  and 
everywhere  in  between.    As  such,  the  Compass  hopes  to  publish  student  research  and  essays  demonstrating 
the  vast  array  of  leadership  as  examined  from  a  multitude  of  approaches  and  through  the  lenses  of  various 
academic  disciplines. 

This  years  edition  is  the  most  innovative  and  diverse  collection  of  leadersliip  analyses  vet.  ranging  from 
traditional  profiles  of  historical  leaders,  to  deeper  exploration  of  theoretical  leadership  models,  to 
contemporary  analyses  of  leadership  in  the  form  of  personal  and  social  responsibility.    Lauren  Kilgore  s 
paper.  Otpor:  Students  Who  Brought  Down  the  Butcher  of  the  Balkans,  explores  leadersliip  in  the  form  of  a 
collective  student  movement,  while  the  historical  academic  studv  John  Joseph  Eagan  and  the  American  Cast 
Iran  Pipe  Company,  by  Jeris  Burns,  traces  the  life  of  moral  leadership  demonstrated  by  one  man.    Taking  a 
different  approach.  Mattie  Coats  critiques  a  popular  model  of  leadership  theory  in  her  essay.  Superleadersliip 
and  Its  \I\ih  of  Unleashing  Democracy,  and  Carrie  Reameys  Pauline  Leadership:  A  New  Model  proposes  a 
new   framework  of  leadership  to  better  interpret  a  legendary  religious  leader.    Applying  business  thought  to 
pop-culture,  Chris  Herrington's  Best  Man  for  the  Job?  A  Pop-Culture  Approach  to  Leadership.  Management, 
and  Entrepreneurs/up  analyzes  candidates  in  the  hit  television  series  The  Apprentice.    Elizabeth  Wilsons 
Tightropes  and  Windows:  A  Personal  View  of  Homeless  ness  and  Equity  offers  unique  insight  into  leadership 
through  the  perspective  of  homelessness.    This  years  journal  also  includes  a  community  article  by  attorney 
Stephen  Black,  who  explores  the  issue  of  morality  in  politics  and  draws  from  Iris  experience  with  a  nonprofit 
he  created  to  implement  social  justice  projects  for  college  students.    Collectively,  these  articles  offer  readers 
several  new  perspectives  on  a  verv  old  topic. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Jeanne  Jackson  for  her  continued  dedication  to  the  mission  of  the  Compass  and 
tireless  support  throughout  the  publication  process.    Also,  to  Patricia  Hansen  for  her  organizational  support, 
Tracy  Thomas  for  her  publication  assistance,  and  Ashton  Thompson  for  many  long  hours  of  hard  work: 
thank  you  for  making  the  Compass  a  reality,     finally,  thanks  to  the  Student  Government  Association  for 
their  generous  financial  support  of  this  unique  and  important  tun  let  graduate  journal.     We  hope  you  enjoy  the 
200.")  edition  of  the  Compass. 

Allison  Stagg 
Editor-iu-(  Ihief,  Compass 
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Lauren  Kilgore 

'7  wrote  litis  paper  as  pari  of  Dr. 
LaMonte's  Civil  Rights  and 
Justice  class  because  the  Balkan 
region  is  easily  overlooked  by 
American  students  and  mare 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their 
movements,  especially  since  the 
former  Yugoslavia  has  been 
deemed  'The  Tinderbox  of 
Europe. '   This  paper  is  designed 
to  educate  students  about  the 
courage  of  students  in  Serbia. 
but  also  to  illustrate  the  impact 
an  isolated  movement  like  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  in 
America  can  make  by 
influencing  and  inspiring 
citizens  throughout  the  world. 
No  action  is  ever  isolated: 
rather,  the  waves  of 
accomplishment  permeate 
throughout  the  world. " 

Lauren  is  a  senior  political 
science  major  from  Vesta  via 
Hills.  Alabama.    She 
participates  in  the  Honors 
Program,  and  has  recently  been 
■  selected  for  initiation  into  Phi 
iBeta  Kappa.    She  also  holds 
memberships  in  Omicron  Delta 
-Kappa.  Mortar  Board,  and  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha  honor  societies. 
In  addition.  Lauren  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Honor  Council, 
['Peer  Advisors,  Concert  Choir, 
Hilltop  Singers.  College 
.Republicans,  and  the  United 
['Nations  Association.    Lauren 
'studied  in  Prague.  Czech 
Republic  during  the  summer  of 
200-1. 


On  October  lilih  in  the  year  2000.  ;i  small  city  in  a  -mall  countn  in 
(he  Balkans  was  in  turmoil.     Elections  for  the  Presidenl  « » i  Yugoslavia  had 
occurred  September  2-+.  and  die  incumbent.  Slobodan  Milosevic,  declared 
liimsell  the  winner  ol  an  obviously  fraudulent  election.     \-  a  result,  over 
200.000  Serbs  began  their  journe}  to  the  capital  cirj  of  Belgrade  to  ousl 
the  "Butcher  of  the  Balkans.      Consolidating  his  power  in  the  laic  1980s. 
Slobodan  Milosevic  had  produced  a  regime  of  violence  dial   led  Serbia 
into  the  bloodiest  war  in  Europe  since  World  War  II.    The  Serbian  people 
had  grown  weary  of  war  and  violence,  and  leaving  fear  behind,  the) 
resolved  to  terminate  Milosevic's  reign. 

\i  the  core  of  ihis  call  to  action  was  a  relatively  small  group  of 
students  who  called  themselves  "Otpor,     the  Serbian  word  for 
"resistance.       I  he  group  was  mainly  composed  of  college  and  high 
school-aged  youth,  determined  to  remove  Milosevic  from  power  and  linn 
their  countn   into  a  democracy.    Though  Milosevic  always  had  dissenters, 
this  movement  was  unique  from  any  prior  political  movement  in  the 
turbulent  country.  Serbia  had  historically  used  violence  and  force  in 
seeking  resolution  to  its  political  and  ethnic  conflicts,  giving  it  the 
nickname  "the  tinderobx  of  Europe.*    The  philosophies  of  Otpor. 
however,  were  based  on  the  nonviolent  teachings  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  other  leaders  of  the  American  Civil  Bights  Movement,     for  these 
students,  violence  onlv  begot  violence:  instead,  they  committed  to  using 
non-violent  principles  to  achieve  their  goals.    Otpor  broke  new  ground  in 
its  approach  to  Serbian  politics,  and  continues  to  plav   a  vital — though 
less  publicized — role  in  Serbia  s  contemporary  government. 

Butcher  of  the  Balkans 

In  order  to  understand  the  political  motivations  of  Otpor,  an 
explanation  of  the  foundations  of  the  students   opposition  is  necessary. 
Serbia  has  historically  been  ruled  with  an  iron  fist:  first  bv   the   links,  then 
Josef  Broz  "Tito"  and  Yugoslavian  communism,  and  most  recently  by 
Slobodan  Milosevic.     In  the  late  1080s.  Milosevic  began  consolidating  his 
power  among  the  Balkan  provinces  of  Macedonia.  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.   Kosovo.   Yojvodina.   Montenegro,  and  what   would  later  become 
Bosnia  (Thomas  26).    Eventually,  he  declared  himself  the  political  leader 
of  Yugoslavia  (Thomas  .!2).  and  sensing  their  diminishing  autonomy. 
Slovenia.  Croatia,  and  Bosnia  reacted  bv  seceding  from  Yugoslavia 
(Clennv  C>32).     Milosevic,  however,  was  too  powerful,  and  his  control  ol 
the  Yugoslav  National  Army  (,k\A)  and  the  country's  police  lone  made 
him  a   formidable  opponent   (Clennv  ()3()).     The  bombings  in  Belgrade  bv 
NATO  and  United  States  forces  in   1994  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on 
Milosevic's  decisions,  for  his  concern  was  not  his  people,  but  his  power 
(Sibler  142).     I  Itimatelv.  the  war  he  instigated  left  the  countn   in  ruins, 
the  economy  in  shambles,  and  his  countrymen  in  poverty. 

One  of  Milosevic's  conquests,   later  identified  as  "The  Bosnian  War 
was  the  bloodiest  war  in  Europe's  history  since  World  War  II.     As  a  result, 
within  the  international  community  Serbia  soon  became  synonymous  with 
"aggressor''   (Clennv  500).     After  this  "war  of  ethnic  cleansing     ended  in 


1995  with  the  Clinton  Dayton  Accords.  Milosevic  retained  his  leadership  position  (Thomas  39).    Local 
elections  challenging  his  power  were  dimply  annulled  because  of  alleged  "irregularities"  (Ackerman  -+78). 
and  Milosevic  stilled  any  additional  opposition  with  the  formalities  of  his  dictatorial  regime,  such  as  arrests, 
intimidation,  and  property  destruction  (Ackerman  479).    As  unemployment  reached  almost  50  percent,  top 
officials  in  Milosevic's  regime  used  their  positions  to  enrich  themselves  in  what  one  journalist  deemed  a 
"kleptocracv "  (Ackerman  -+82).     Milosevics  regime  had  to  be  stopped,  and  those  that  would  stop  him  were 
the  'internet  generation,    emerging  from  the  flames  of  the  violence  and  war  they  had  known  their  whole 


A  Movement  Begins 
The  Internet  Generation  (an  international  term  for  those  25  and  younger)  in  Serbia  began  growing 
restless,  and  eagerly  awaited  the  coming  elections  in  1()()()  which  promised  the  opportunity  to  evict 
Milosevic.     After  the  disillusionment  following  the  dictator's  rigged  electoral  victory,  many  of  these  young 
high  school  and  college  age  students  began  to  organize  into  a  formal  opposition  group  (Collin  33).    Similar 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  America,  students  in  Belgrade  began  meeting  in  coffee 
shops,  local  bars,  and  other  popular  hang-outs  to  discuss  ways  to  ensure  Milosevic's  fall  ("Bringing  Down  a 
Dictator").    Jelena  Dzankic,  a  23  year-old  Serb  from  the  city  of  I  zice.  remembers  attending  one  of  these 
early  Otpor  meetings  in  November  1007: 

I  went  to  visit  my  cousin  in  Belgrade  one  weekend  and  he  took  me  to  socialize  with  his 
friends  from  uni  [university]  at  a  local  park.    They  were  talking  politics  and  I  was  not  so 
much  interested,  but  thev  did  sav  thev  knew  Milosevic  would  continue  to  rule  if  no  one 
cared  enough  to  change  it.    Thev  were  sure  of  it.    They  knew  when  elections  came  again 
there  would  be  no  contest,  and  they  wanted  to  do  something  to  prevent  him.    Thev  just 
hated  him.    So  did  I.    1  could  feel  the  pressure  rising.    (Personal  Interview) 
Over  the  next  year,  university  students  gathered  more  frequently  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  an 
organized  opposition  party  to  counter  Milosevic  (BDD).    On  October  10.  1008.  thev  finally  chose  a  name 
thev  felt  was  fitting  for  then  group:    Otpor  {BDD). 

Recruiting  new   members  to  join  Otpor  was  relatively  easy,  as  many  voting  people  were  looking  for  an 
outlet  to  express  themselves.    Several  joined  because  thev  had  grown  wean  of  seeing  the  misery7  around 
them,  for  which  they  knew  Milosevic  was  responsible  (Bujosevie  -t-5).    Others  joined  simply  because  they 
opposed  the  prevailing  political  parties  (Bujosevie  45).     Normalcy,  however,  was  perhaps  the  primary  reason 
Otpor 's  membership  grew  so  rapidly  [BDD).    As  Roger  Cohen  states  in  his  New  York  Times  article.  "Who 
Really  Brought  Down  Milosevic,     there  was  an  immense  amount  of  "frustration  from  the    Internet 
Generation    condemned  under  Milosevic  to  the  status  of  an  international  pariah,     and  they  simply  wanted  to 
feel  like  normal  adolescents  (Cohen  43).    Stanko  Lazendic.  one  of  Otpor  s  student  leaders,  stated.  "Kids  who 
joined  Otpor  were  six  to  eight  when  the  country  fell  apart,  so  they  grew  up  hi  a  decade  of  poverty.    Otpor 
offered  them  a  place  to  gather,  express  creative  ideas,  have  friends  to  talk  to.  and  work  toward  ending  a  life 
of  violence  and  bloodshed     (BDD).    Similar  to  students  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  many  students  joined 
Otpor  when  they  realized  their  common  feelings  of  suppression  could  be  channeled  into  a  formidable  force. 
Though  at  its  peak  Otpor  had  over  100. 000  members  belonging  to  130  different  branches,  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  being  a  member  and  acting  as  a  member  {BDD).     ban  Andrie.  the  Belgrade  marketing 
advisor  for  Otpor,  expressed  that  it  was  "easv  to  recruit  members.    We  recruited  new  members  every  day. 
But  it  was  much  harder  to  get  students  to  participate  because  of  their  fear  of  being  arrested     ("BDD  ). 
Indeed,  until  he  was  removed  from  power.  Milosevic  arrested  0.000  members  who  spent  a  total  of  36.000 
hours  in  jail  (Collin  82).    Despite  the  threat  of  jail  and  other  forms  of  intimidation.  Otpor's  membership  grew 
steadily  as  the  movement  progressed. 

.Mission  and    Tactics 

The  principles  Otpor  espoused  were  unique  ideas  to  Serbians,  and  many  young  citizens  were  drawn  to 
the  groups  mission  and  methods.    Adopting  the  ideology  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Gandhi,  and  the  non- 
violent tactics  put  forth  by  Gene  Sharp  in  his  book  entitled.  The  Politics  of  Non-Violent  Action.  Otpor 
members  decided  the  only  way  to  rid  Serbia  of  Milosevic  was  to  fight  him  with  something  unfamiliar  to  his 
regime:  uon-yioleu!  action  (Ackerman  478).     According  to  Lazendic.  the  students  "couldn't  use  force  on 
someone  who  had  three  times  more  force  and  weapons  than  we  did"  (BDD).    When  asked  why  the  group 
chose  non-violence,  another  founder  of  the  movemenl  stated.    'Violence  was  a  trademark  of  Milosevic. 
Otpor  had  to  stand  for  something  different.    We  had  to  use  non-violence  to  show  our  superiority,  how 
advanced  we  were,  and  how   civilized  we  were     ("BDD").      These  activists  decided  that   if  violence  was  used 


(o  preserve  (lie  regime,  non-violence  could  be  used  to  bring  aboul  iis  collapse  {HDD).    This  choice  of  non- 
violent action  proved  critical  to  Otpor's  later  success. 

I  nlike  oilier  non-\ ioleni  movements,  Otpor  had  no  centralized  or  hierarchal  leadership.    Though  there 

were  founding  members  ol  die  organization,  the  group  decided  thai  dividing  responsibility  would  eliminate 
the  risk  of  being  betrayed,  as  well  as  ensure  progression  of  (be  movement  as  others  dropped  out  (Collin  40). 
Otpor  was  able  to  avoid  the  destruction  ol  the  movemenl  through  the  death  or  imprisonment  of  a  leader 
through  grassroots  organizing  (Cohen  43).     The  Civil  Rights  Movemenl  in  America  bad  suffered  moral 
setbacks  with  the  assassination  ol  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Gandhi's  assassination  provided  an  opening  for 
use  of  violence  later  in  the  movement.    Otpor  did  not  wish  to  provide  more  victims  for  Milosevic's  regime 
(Cohen  43).    Thev  chose  instead  to  follow   the  actions  of  inanv  American  Civil  Rights  activists,  and  educate 
their  members  in  the  provinces,  then  send  them  to  spread  their  message  of  nonviolent  resistance  ("BDD"). 
The  movemenl  was  able  to  promote  its  demands  not  only  to  the  regime  but  also  to  Serbian  society  through 
this  method,  as  word-of-mouth  spread  the  stance  ol  the  opposition  rapidly  through  die  country. 

In  order  to  clarify  (heir  message.  Otpor  constructed  live  founding  principles,  which  served  as  a  mission 
Statement   in  opposition  to  Milosevic.      These  principles  were:   first,  a  continuous  opposition  to  Milosevic- 
second,   to  spread  the  message  of  resistance  to  the  provinces  and  recruit  as  many  members  as  possible:  third, 
to  galvanize  the  co-ed  population  through  individual  acts  of  bravery:  fourth,  to  be  hip  and  funny  in  their 
protests  and  therefore  offer  a  contemporary  message;  and  finally,  to  avoid  a  hierarchy  so  as  not  to  stir 
suspicion  (Cohen  43).     With  these  principles  established.  Otpor  began  to  target   (he  foundation  of  Milosevics 
power — those  who.  finding  strength  in  numbers,  had  become  less  afraid  to  oppose  him  (Ackennan  47(>).    In 
bis  New  York  limes  article.  Cohen  writes  that  Otpor  "grew   into  a  mass  underground  movement  that  stood  at 
the  disciplined  core  of  the  hidden  revolution  that  really  changed  Serbia.    No  other  opposition  force  was  as 
unsettling  to  the  regime  or  as  critical  to  its  overthrow     (Cohen  43).     Indeed,  implementing  their  principles 
and  the  method  of  non-violence.  Otpor  was  the  first  political  movement  to  dramatically  shift  the  rides  of 
Serbian  politics  away  from  aggression  toward  peaceful  conflict  resolution. 

The  demands  of  any  political  movement  are  seen  as  legitimate  only  if  thev  remain  consistent,  and  Otpor 
members  maintained  their  demands  and  principles  until  after  the  fall  of  Milosevic  in  2000  (Ackennan  482). 
Their  fust  mandate  called  for  the  removal  of  Milosevic:  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  progressive  change  in 
the  Serbian  way  of  life.    The  group  also  demanded  the  repeal  of  two  particularly  restrictive  laws:    the 
University  haw   Act  thai  abolished  academic  autonomy  in  Serbian  universities  and  had  given  Milosevic 
direct  control  over  school  facilities,  and  the  Law  on  Public  Information  Act.  which  provided  Milosevic  with 
direct  control  over  the  independent  media  {BDD).    Moreover,  thev  demanded  free  and  fair  elections  and 
cooperation  with  the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  which  indicted  Milosevic  {BDD).    Otpor's  demands 
were  small  in  number  but  had  severe  implications  for  Slobodan  Milosevic.    These  demands  complemented 
Otpor's  goal  to  embrace  a  free,  democratic  society,  which  thev   felt  could  be  achieved  only  after  removing  the 
dictator.     If  he  had  acquiesced  to  their  demands,  it  would  only  have  resulted  in  a  push  for  more  freedom  by 
those  who  tasted  it. 

We  Have  Whistles  Instead  of  (inns 

Once  Otpor  established  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  non-violent  movement,  ihev  were  left  with  the 
decision  of  what  non-violent  means  to  implement.    Civil  Rights  activists  had  used  tactics  of  civil 
disobedience  (Williams  7()).  which  had  included  disobeying  segregation  laws  in  order  to  elicit  a  violent 
response  from  the  society  in  hopes  of  gaining  media  coverage  which  would  galvanize  the  nation  to  their 
cause  (Williams  80).     Otpor.  however,  decided  to  use  more  direct  nonviolent  methods. 

One  such  method  was  simple  protest.    Led  by  Zoran  Djindjic,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  opposition  parties, 
students  stood  outside  federal  buildings  and  blew  whistles  in  disdain  for  the  regime  (Ackennan  478).    At 
many  of  these  protests,  Otpor  members  gave  out  stickers  and  posters  to  anyone  who  would  take  them 
("BDD).     Bearing  slogans  like  "Gotov  je     meaning  "He's  finished,     thev   were  able  raise  civilian  awareness 
of  their  movement  {BDD).    The  contents  and  abundance  of  these  stickers  were  effective,  and  before  the  2000 
elections  Otpor  had  distributed  1.8  million  stickers  throughout  Serbia  (Ackennan  487).     hi  addition  to 
stickers  and  posters.  Otpor  members  used  graffiti  to  promote  their  message  of  resistance.     Messages  were 
spray-painted  throughout  Belgrade  and  greater  Serbia  on  walls,  staircases,  and  in  bar  rest  rooms,  and  police 
were  virtually  helpless  to  deter  the  vandalism  {BDD).    The  first  real  slogan  they  created  was  "Resistance 
Until  Victory,     but  many  other  slogans  emerged  as  Otpor  spread  throughout  the  Serbian  provinces 
(Bujosevic  86).    Ivan  Andric.  one  of  Otpor s  founding  members,  stated.  "We  didn't  use  guns.    We  used 
marketing:  leaflets,  posters,  graffiti,  and  stickers''  (Collin   l4()).    These  marketing  techniques,  though 


nonviolent,  led  to  the  arrest  ol  ()()  people  lor  spray-painting  or  wearing  Otpor  badges  in  the  first  year 
(Thomas  369). 

Humor  was  another  important  aspect  ol  Otpor s  call  to  action.     Founding  member  Stanko  Lazendic  said 
ol  humorous  politics.    "We  are  a  generation  that  likes  to  play  jokes,  to  laugh  all  the  lime,  and  that  is  our 
secret  weapon"  (Bujosevic  70).    Indeed,  humor  played  a  vital  role  in  creating  a  message  to  which  younger 
generations  could  relate.     Street  performers  acted  out  skits  poking  run  at   Milosevic  and  the  government,  and 
citizens  walking  on  the  street  could  punch  an  effigy  of  Milosevic  after  paving  onl\   one  Dinar  -  less  than  one 
US  dollar  (Bujosevic  90.  HDD).    In  addition,  members  painted  red  footsteps  on  the  pavement  symbolizing 
Milosevics  bloodv  steps  (Bujosevic   102).     In  a  serious  societv.  nothing  could  have  been  more  refreshing  than 
a  humorous  outlook  on  Milosevic  and  his  bloody  regime. 

The  media  also  played  a  vital  role  in  Otpor 'a  success.     Newspapers,   radio,  the  internet,  and  television 
corporations  all  employed  individuals  who  supported  Otpor.  and  mam   offered  their  resources  to  aid  the 
movements  progress  (Collin  113).     For  example.  B(>2  Radio  broadcast  messages  of  resistance  sponsored  by 
Otpor  and  encouraged  young  people  to  attend  rallies  to  offer  their  support   (Collin   120).     Though  Milosevic 
raided  the  station  several  times  and  succeeded  in  closing  the  independent  station  at  one  point,  messages  from 
Otpor  were  streamed  from  the  station  onto  (he  Internet  and  picked  up  by  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America 
(Collin  135).     Another  advantage  ol  utilizing  media  outlets  was  that  Serbia's  computer  culture  was 
widespread,  and  student  activists  were  more  cyber-sawy  than  government  agencies  (Ackerman  479).    As 
student  leader  \uk  Vlicovic  recalled,  at  one  police  raid  the  officers  broke  into  Otpor  headquarters  and 
demanded.  "Where's  that  Internet?      as  if  it  were  something  to  be  confiscated  (Ackerman  -f"!7*').     In  addition 
to  the  Internet  and  radio,  newspapers  provided  access  to  printing  political  pamphlets  (Ackerman  480). 
Nearly  100.000  copies  of  Otpor s  newsletter,  "Serb  Resistance,     were  circulated  below-the-radar  dtie  to  risk 
of  arrest  for  subversive  activity  (Bujosevic  118).     According  to  former  Otpor  member  Nenad  kporivicia, 
students  used  school  vacations  to  sow   the  seeds  of  revolt  in  their  families,  neighborhoods,  and  villages 
(Kporivicia).     With  committed  media  support,  members  ol  Otpor  became  like  "democratic  termites 
gnawing  away  at  the  regime  a  little  at  a  time  (Bujosevic  05). 

Though  this  newsletter  and  other  media  plaved  an  essential  role  in  Otpor s  movement,  foreign  support 
was  equally  as  significant.     Western  nations  heavily  supported  Otpor.  both  financially  and  with  training. 
Agencies  such  as  The  .National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  International  Republican  Institute,  and  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  Development,  donated  over  one  billion  dollars  in  aid  to  finance  the 
resistance  movement  (Ackerman  483.  HDD).    The  State  Department  of  the  United  Stales  provided  the 
independent  media  with  $15  million  in  1008  alone  (Ackerman  48-+).     In  addition,  the  I  nited  States  Defense 
Department  donated  over  one  billion  to  Serbia  in  the  form  of   "cruise  missiles  and  ordnance     (Ackerman 
484).    The  movement  gladly  accepted  Western  aid  to  promote  their  goal  of  a  purged,  democratized  Serbia 
(Bujosevic  154):  however,  many  Serbs  began  to  question  the  motives  behind  such  strong  Western  support  and 
the  return  these  countries  expected  on  their  investments  (Bujosevic  154).     In  order  to  avert  accusations  ol 
treason   from  Milosevics  regime.  Otpor  members  claimed  thev  accepted  Western  aid  only  out  of  patriotism 
(Bujosevic  155).    Western  aid  served  to  finance  purchases  of  computers,  printers,  cell  phones,  and  oilier 
materials  needed  to  spread  their  message  (HDD).    Without  these  resources,  it  is  doubtful  Otpor  would  have 
been  able  to  communicate  so  effectively  with  greater  Serbia. 

In  addition  to  financial  aid.  Western  countries  provided  Otpor  with  training  in  effective  techniques  ol  a 
non-violent  movement.     Miljenko  Dvreta.  the  leader  of  a  Serbian  agency  called    'Civic  Initiatives,' 
convinced  the  international,  nonprofit,  democracy  promoting  group  Freedom  I  louse  to  prim  and  distribute 
over  5.000  copies  of  Gene  Sharp's  shorter  work  euiitled  From  Dictatorship  to  Democracy:     I  Conceptual 
Framework  for  Liberation  (HDD).     Furthermore.  Colonel  Robert   I  lelvev  met  with  Otpor  activists  at  the 
Budapesi  Hilton  in  March  of  2000  to  train  them  in  non-violent  tactics  (Cohen  43).    Helvey  focused  on 
methods  to  break  citizens  of  subservience  to  authority,  and  ways  to  subvert  what   he  called  "the  regime's 
pillars  of  support,     such  as  the  police  and  the  mililarv  (HDD).     In  addition,  he  warned  against   the 
"contaminants  to  a  nonviolent  struggle'    (HDD),  with  violent  action  the  most  crucial  of  these  contaminants, 
and  cautioned  that  using  violence  would  deter  ordinary  people  from  joining  the  movement  and  alienate  the 
international  community  ("BDD '").     1  lelvev  a  training  provided  Otpor  members  with  a  clearer  sense  ol  how 
to  react   when  Milosevic's  regime  used  violence  and  intimidation. 

The  Fear  of  a  Fulling  Regime 

Milosevics  regime  did  not  initially  read  to  Otpor's  increasing,  visible  presence.     The  government 
ignored  Otpor  for  months,  and  the  Ministry  of  Information  refused  to  even  mention  Otpor's  name  (Bujosevic 
177).     However,  ihis  did  not  prevent   the  regime  from  denouncing  their  opponents  as  spies,  terrorists,  drug 


dealers,  and  enemies  ol  the  state  (Ackerman  480).    When  Milosevic  could  no  longer  deny  the  growing 
opposition  movement,  Otpor  wenl  from  nonentity  to  public  enemj  number  one  (Ackerman  480).    Meran 
Lukic.  a  Belgrade  native,  remembers: 

li  was  strange  because  Milosevic  and  the  governmenl  pretended  there  was  no  resistance. 
Everyone  knew  what  was  happening.    Everyone  could  see  the  graffiti  and  stickers.    Nun 
could  walk  in  the  square  and  see  Otpor  members  [talking]  to  people,     but  the  regime  acted 
as  though  if  they  ignored  Otpor.  they  would  go  away.     Then,  suddenly.  Otpor  slander  was 
everywhere.    They  called  them  terrible  names  and  accused  them  of  murdering  Bosko 
Perosevic.  the  Prime  Minister  ol  the  Vojvodina  province.-     No  one  believed  (hem.     We  knew 
the)  were  afraid.    (Personal  Interview) 
\lter  Milosevic  declared  Otpor  the  enemy,  arrests  began  immediately.    When  the  first  Otpor  members 
were  arrested,  they  usually  only  sat  through  hours  of  fruitless  interrogation  by  the  secret  police  (Bujosevic 
140).     However,  later  reports  emerged  of  physical  abuse  and  activists  sitting  in  prisons  on  fraudulent  but 
serious  charges  (Bujosevic  140).     In  his  New  York  Times  article,  Cohen  recounts  the  story  of  a  voting  Otpor 
member  who  was  savagely  beaten  by  police  as  his  brother  watched  helplessly.  The  boys  brother  was  in  the 
military,  and  the  police  officer  who  beat  the  adolescent  was  a  friend  of  the  family's.    The  story  demonstrates 
how   difficult   it  was  for  some  members  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  and  defy  their-  families.     Milosevic's  use  of 
violence  ultimately  backfired  as  the  brutal  stories  propelled  Otpor  to  "folk  hero     status  (Collin  138). 
Furthermore,  arrested  activists  stole  police  interrogation  forms  and  wrote  responses  to  distribute  to  other 
members  who  might  face  arrest  [HDD).      Most  important lv.  Otpor  members  held  true  to  their  training  and 
did  not  react  violently;  consequently,  media  footage  of  secret  police  forces  using  violence  against  children 
further  de-legitimized  Milosevics  regime  both  in  the  international  community  and  among  his  own  people. 

As  opposition  grew,  Milosevics  regime  began  to  crack  down  hard  on  Otpor.    Convinced  he  still 
maintained  a  majority.  Milosevic  decided  to  implement  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would  enable  him 
to  call  elections  ten  months  ahead  of  schedule  (Ackerman  4?(').     It  is  not  surprising  Milosevic  was  sure  he 
would  win  when  he  called  new  elections  because  his  regime  controlled  the  airwaves  and  television  channels, 
had  muzzled  the  independent  press,  controlled  the  police  and  military,  and  had  disillusioned  a  public  living 
on  less  than  forty  dollars  a  month  (Bujosevic  4(>). 

As  the  elections  approached,  however,  Milosevic  felt  the  increasing  power  of  the  people  and  became 
nervous  about  the  stability  of  his  regime  (BDD).    Gene  Sharp  defines  psychological  power  as  mass 
recognition  of  a  positive  shift  in  former  paradigms  of  thought  by  those  oppressed  {BDD).    He  asserts  there 
are  two  consequences  from  the  pressure  of  psychological  power:    first,  it  transfers  anxiety  about  what  is 
going  to  occur  next  from  the  opposition  to  the  regime  itself:  and  second,  it  creates  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
police  and  military  about  how  long  the  leader  can  stay  in  power  (BDD).    Indeed,  Oqjor  activists  had 
persuaded  many  police  members  to  join  their  cause  (Bujosevic  86),  and  many  members  stated  they  were  all 
victims  of  the  same  system  though  some  wore  blue  uniforms  and  some  wore  blue  jeans  (BDD).    Without  a 
loyal  police  and  military.  Milosevic's  regime  would  soon  crumble. 

As  a  consequence  of  Milosevics  push  for  early  elections,  Otpor  had  to  work  harder  to  ensure  Milosevic 
was  not  re-elected.    Bv  this  time,  Otpor  had  become  so  powerful  that  the  new  Democratic  Opposition  of 
Serbia  (DOS)  coalition  respected  them  (Bujosevic  148).    Led  bv  Zoran  Djindjic3,  the  coalition  was 
comprised  of  eighteen  separate  parties  that  rarely  agreed  on  anything  save  the  need  to  replace  Milosevic 
(Thomas  363).    Each  party  in  the  coalition  was  determined  to  run  against  Milosevic  with  their  own 
candidate  (Thomas  034).     Otpor.  however,  had  different  plans.    They  demanded  the  fragile,  fractured 
opposition  unite  behind  a  single  candidate  to  successfully  oppose  Milosevic  (BDD\.    After  many  meetings 
and  much  debate,  the  DOS  agreed  to  support  Vojislav  Kostunica.  Kostunica  was  an  intellectual,  a  relatively 
unknown  politician  considered  to  be  untainted  and  uncorrupted  ((agar  15).    Otpor  assisted  in  running  his 
campaign,  and  one  week  before  the  elections  thev  were  confident  Kostunica  would  defeat  Milosevic  by  a 
landslide  (Cigar  25). 

On  the  day  of  the  election,  hundreds  of  Otpor  members  assembled  outside  the  Federal  Parliament 
building  to  intimidate  those  who  sought  to  manipulate  the  election  results  (BDD).    After  the  votes  were 
counted.  Kostunica  had  clearly  won  a  majority.     However,  Milosevic  declared  a  run-off  and  said  he  would 
remain  President  until  the  next  round  of  elections  (Ackerman  485).     Infuriated  bv  Milosevics  unwillingness 
to  concede,  Otpor's  model  of  civil  disobedience  spread  to  massive  civil  disobedience  ("BDD  ").     "Gotov  je! 
(""He's  finished!')  became  the  new  slogan  spray-painted  throughout  Serbia.    By  refusing  to  concede  the 
election,  Milosevic  put  the  final  straw   on  the  haystack,  and  his  regime  collapsed. 

The  ultimate  test  of  Otpors  nonviolent  revolution  had  arrived.    Otpor.  along  with  leaders  of  the  DOS. 
planned  a  massive  protest  in  Belgrade  to  force  Milosevic  to  step  down  (Cohen  43).    Thev  set  the  date  for 


October  5.  just  two  weeks  following  the  September  2-+  election  (Bujosevic  38).    Coordination  was  key.  and 
leaders  from  the  provinces  collaborated  with  Otpor  and  DOS  to  travel  to  Belgrade  on  the  determined  date 
(Bujosevic  38).    As  leaders  and  Otpor  members  rushed  to  Belgrade.  Milosevic  never  foresaw  the  wave  that 
was  about  to  sweep  him  offstage  ("BDD"). 

The  Fall  of  Milosevic 

In  the  early  hours  of  October  5,  over  200.000  Serbs  began  their  journey  to  the  capital  city  of  Belgrade. 
Shortly  after  7:30  a.m..  a  voting  Otpor  activist  received  a  report  from  the  town  of  L  ziee  (Bujosevic  -+4).    The 
report  revealed  that  24  buses.  135  cars,  and  one  crane  were  headed  to  the  capital  (Bujosevic  44). 
Simultaneously,  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  received  information  that  the  special  police  units  had  taken 
their  positions  to  meet  the  protestors,  but  they  had  no  idea  the  units  had  agreed  not  to  fire  a  shot  (Bujosevic 
45).     When  protestors  broke  through  a  blockade  on  their  way  to  Belgrade,  police  commander  Svilanovic  told 
one  of  Otpors  members,    "No  roadblock  can  work  if  you  don't  have  men  who  will  defend  it,  men  who  are 
prepared  to  fire.    We  knew  you'd  all  get  to  Belgrade     (Bujosevic  49).    Throughout  the  day  protestors  made 
their  way  to  the  capital,  and  eventually  almost  half  a  million  protestors  assembled  outside  the  Federal 
Parliament  building. 

Though  police  refused  to  fire  on  the  protestors,  small  spurts  of  violence  broke  out  as  protestors 
penetrated  the  Parliament  ("BDD").    Police  used  tear  gas  on  the  activists  and  Molotov  cocktails  set  the 
Parliament  ablaze,  but  the  majority  of  the  conflict  was  non-violent  (Collin   112).    Media  clips  later  showed 
police  officers  attacking  students  who  were  not  retaliating  (Lukic).    Though  some  isolated  violence  broke  out 
and  two  people  were  killed  in  unrelated  incidents,  the  overthrow  of  Milosevic  occurred  without  a  single  shot 
being  fired  ("BDD  ).    The  "battle    for  the  Parliament  was  over  in  exactly  thirty-seven  minutes,  ending  with 
the  striking  image  of  half  a  million  protestors  surrounding  a  Parliament  engulfed  in  flames  (Bujosevic  82). 
Otpor  students  and  other  protestors  celebrated  when  Milosevic  announced  he  would  concede  the  Presidency 
to  Vojislav  Kostunica  (Lukic).    When  asked  about  the  fight  to  push  Milosevic  out  of  power,  Otpor  activist 
Srdja  Popovic  quoted  Gandhi  saying.  "You  must  train  the  non-violent  army  for  so  long  that  the  battle 
becomes  unnecessary"  {HDD). 

Otpor's  efforts  had  succeeded.    The  force  they  created  based  on  non-violence  empowered  the  nation  to 
actively  oppose  the  dictator  they  had  feared  for  so  long.    Otpor  played  an  invaluable  role  in  changing  both 
the  government  of  Serbia  and  the  mentality  of  its  people.    Finally,  Milosevic  was  finally  defeated  and  a 
democratic  government  could  begin. 

Aftermath 

Since  the  mam  objective  of  Otpor  was  to  overthrow  Milosevic,  they  could  have  disbanded  on  October 
()th.     However,  since  they  were  suspicious  of  all  politicians,  they  decided  to  remain  a  cohesive  group  until 
democracy  was  firmly  established  {BDD).    Following  the  defeat  of  "The  Butcher  of  the  Balkans.     Otpor 
created  its  new  mission  statement:     "To  act  as  a  watchdog  for  all  powers     (Cohen  43).    The  group  created 
new  responsibility  divisions  headed  by  some  of  Otpor's  leaders  (Cohen  43):  for  example.  Slobodan  Homen 
served  as  the  International  Affairs  chair,  Srdja  Popovic  headed  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Ivan 
Andric  took  over  marketing  responsibilities,  and  Pedrag  Lecic  took  charge  of  Material  Distribution  (Cohen 
43).    Though  supportive  of  Zoran  Djindjic  and  Vojislav  Kostunica.  Otpor  continued  to  monitor  the  actions  of 
the  new  democratic  government  (Collin  120). 

Over  the  next  year,  the  Democratic  Opposition  of  Serbia  that  had  united  to  overthrow  Milosevic 
disbanded.    Many  members  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  coalition  began  arguing  over  policy,  and 
eventually  the  government  collapsed,     hi  the  midst  of  a  struggling  government,  Otpor  decided  to  declare 
itself  a  political  party  (Lukic).    Two  Otpor  members.  Srdja  Popovic  and  Ivan  Marovic,  were  elected  to  the 
Serbian  Parliament  in  2001  [BDD).    Though  initially  powerful.  Otpor's  influence  has  waned  in  government 
and  continues  to  do  so  (Paviceric).    Though  the  organization  still  exists,  membership  has  declined  steadily 
since  2000.  and  the  group  serves  more  as  a  watchdog  than  a  political  parry  (Lukic). 

Regardless  of  Otpor's  current  influence,  their  emphasis  on  nonviolent  protest  was  important  to  the 
formation  of  democracy  in  Serbia.    Otpor  demonstrated  to  a  country  perpetually  at  war  there  can  occur  both 
political  and  societal  change  without  bloodshed.    Activists  opened  a  door  to  Serbians  and  encouraged  them 
to  participate  in  politics  in  order  to  change  their  government.    As  one  activist  stated.  "We  would  like  to  be  hi 
the  encyclopedia  of  nonviolent  resistance  along  with  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King.     We  have  every  right 
to  dream  about  that"  (Cohen  43).     Indeed.  Otpor's  success  of  one  dream  can  only  be  a  catalyst  for  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  their  dreams  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  their  country. 


Endnotes 

1  This  old  Serbian  aphorism  embodies  the  mentahtj  ol  many  Serbs  thai  Otpor  attempted  to  change.  They 
mi  longer  wauled  to  promote  a  "lend  lor  voiirsell  allilude.  Rather,  thev  chose  in  wink  together  inward  a 
common  goal  and  create  solidarity  with  one  another. 

-  h  i>  interesting  to  note  here  dial  Meran  refers  i<>  Vojvodina  specifically  us  a  province.  Though  technically 
l>\  law  Vbyvodina  is  a  province  ol  Serbia,  the  country  considers  iisell  autonomous  and  is  \  \  in^,  for  independence 
like  Kosovo  in  (he  South.    Serbs  generally  refuse  to  acknowledge  ihis.  and  Meran  reiterates  this  attitude. 

!  Zoran  Djindjie  was  one  ol  ihe  most  beloved  leaders  ol  Serbia  and  became  Prime  Minister  after  Kostunica 
became  President  in  2000.  In  March  of  200.'!.  he  was  assassinated  by  Kosovinian  iniliiia  outside  the  Federal 
Parliament  Building.    Serbia  mourned  his  death  as  America  did  JFK  in  1963. 

4  Meran  Lukic.  Nenad  Kporivicia,  and  Jelena  Paviceric  all  participated  in  the  summer  program  in 
Prague  where  I  befriended  them.    Their  interviews  were  verv  helpful,  and  ihev  continue  to  provide  updates 
on  Otpor  and  Serbia  s  current  status. 
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Best  Man  for  the  Job?  A  Pop-Culture 
Approach  to  Leadership,  Management  and 
Entreprenership 


( '/iris  Herrington 

When  the  reality  television  phenomenon  began  flourishing  several 
years  ago.  controversies  arose  within  households,  social  circles,  and 
academic  communities  aboul  the  benefits  and  detriments  these  shows 
mighl  have.    Debates  ensued  over  whether  there  was  anything  "real 
aboul  reality  television  at  all.    Some  argued  that  they  served  no  purpose 
other  than  pure  entertainment  value  (Cadden  43-49).  whereas  others  saw 
the  potential  lor  something  greater  to  be  gleaned  from  these  mostly 
frivolous  shows  (Simon  42-48).    Thus,  when  The  Apprentice,  starring  the 
infamous  and  extravagant  Donald  Trump,  premiered  in  January  of  2004. 
business  educators  in  particular  were  interested  in  determining  whether  or 
not  Trump's  business  simulation  could  provide  an\   valuable  tools  fur 
students.     As  an  eclectic  group  of  sixteen  candidates  set  out  to  earn  their 
dream  job  working  as  Donald  Trump's  apprentice.  I  set  out  to  find  some 
substantive  lesson  in  this  show  about  "reality. 

Without  a  doubt,  all  ol  the  candidates  were  qualified.     All  of  the 
candidates  had  substantial  resumes,  had  shown  tremendous  business  skill, 
and  were  successful  in  their  former  jobs.    Some  worked  in  real  estate,  or 
on  Wall  Street,  in  high  tech  fields,  or  started  their  own  businesses.    A  few 
of  the  candidates  had  nothing  more  than  a  high  school  education  and 
great   instincts,  whereas  some  had  earned  bachelor's  degrees.   MB  As.   PhDs. 
and  even  MDs.     Among  this  elite  group  of  sixteen  candidates.  Bill  Baneic 
was  not  always  the  highest  performing,  as  he  certainly  had  his  share  of 
failures.    Additionally.  Bill  was  not  always  liked  and  appreciated  by  his 
team  members.     In  the  end.  however,  he  demonstrated  a  skill  set  that  set 
him  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  candidates,  and  even  made  him  a  more 
appropriate  choice  than  the  Harvard-educated  Kwame.    Bv  critically 
examining  the  concepts  of  leadership,  management,  and  entrepreneurship, 
1  intend  to  demonstrate  that  Bill  Bancic's  qualifications  resulted  in  him 
being  ihe  best    man   for  the  jol  i. 

Dining  each  of  the  thirteen  weeks  in  the  interview  process,  the 
candidates  were  divided  into  teams  and  assigned  a  task  to  complete. 
Their  tasks  ranged  from  the  seemingly  simple,  such  as  selling  lemonade 
on  the  streets  of  New  York,  to  the  very  complex  job  of  creating  an 
advertising  campaign  for  a  charter  airline  company.     The  team  that 
performed  the  best  would  automatically  advance  to  the  competition's  next 
task,  and  the  team  that  lost  would  meet  Donald  Trump  in  the  boardroom. 
where  one  ol  the  team  members  would  hear  those  now   infamous  words. 
"Nou  re  fired. 

For  each  ol  the  tasks,  the  teams  selected  one  member  who  served  as 
the  project  manager  for  that  week.     Ihe  project  manager  was  responsible 
lor  organizing  the  teams  efforts  and  leading  them  to  victory.     In  both 
success  and  failure,  the  project   manager  was  held  at   least  partially 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  team.    The  position  of  project 
manager  was  designed  to  allow  candidates  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  managerial  and  leadership  skills.     Donald  Trump  and  his  advisors 
were  well  aware  of  the  candidates    resumes  and  experience,  but  by  acting 
as  the  project   manager,  the  candidates  had  to  prove  that  thev  had  what   it 
takes  to  be  responsible  for  the  performance  of  ;i  team  of  highly  talented 
people. 
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Chris  Herrington 

"It  seems  like  so  much  of  the 
literature  on  leadership  is  either 
abstract  theory  or  examination 
and  analysis  of  historical 
leaders.  So  I  wanted  to 
approach  the  subject  from  a 
slightly  different  angle.  My 
paper  was  written  for  my  LS 
-+00:  Capstone  Leadership 
Seminar  class  taught  by  Jeanne 
Jackson,  and  I  found  it 
interesting  to  examine 
leadership  from  a  pop-culture 
perspectire  and  find  relevant 
leadership  applications  in 
modern  examples  that  are 
readily  accessible  to  everyone." 

Chris  is  a  senior  business 
administration  major  from 
Alabaster,  Alabama,  and  has 
recently  completed  the 
Distinction  in  Leadership 
Studies  program.    He  holds 
membership  in  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  Mortar  Board,  and 
serves  in  Residence  Life  as  a 
House  Director.   For  the  200-+- 
05  academic  year,  Chris  was 
awarded  a  Vail  Distinguished 
Research  Fellow  ship  with  Dr. 
E.  Byron  Chew.    He  has  also 
recently  been  selected  for 
initiation  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
National  Honor  Society. 


Too  often  ilif  terms  leadership  and  managemenl  are  used  interchangeably.    There  are  subtle,  though 
important,  differences  between  the  two  concepts,  however,  and  Donald  Trump  and  his  advisors,  as  successful 
leaders  and  managers,  understand  this.     This  is  illustrated  clearly  during  one  episode  of  The    \pprentire  in 
which  Trump  and  his  advisor  Carolyn  express  to  one  contestant.  Kwame.  their  disappointment  in  his 
performance.    Defending  himself.  Kwame  notes  dial  he  had  been  chosen  three  limes  by  his  peers  to  lead  the 
team  as  project  manager.     Carolyn  retorts  that   Kwame  has  indeed  been  chosen  as  projecl   manager  three 
times:  however,  he  has  "never  really  led     {The    ipprentice) . 

In  addition  to  Trump,  another  great  businessman  and  academic.  Warren  Bennis.  distinguishes  between 
leadership  and  managemenl  by  saying.  "Too  many  ol  todav  s  organizations  are  overmanaged  and  underled 
because  the  people  al  the  top  are  better  at  making  policies,  practices  and  procedures  than  they  are  at 
creating  a  compelling,  overarching  vision.     They  are  managers,  not  leaders."   [Rethinking  the  Dilute.    154- 
5).    Business  consultant  and  author  Geoffrey  Bellman  offers  another  way  to  separate  the  two  ideas,     lie  writes 
that  managing  is  more  analytical,  logical,  planlul.  and  conservative,  whereas  leading  i>  more  intuitive, 
organic,  visionary,  and  emergent   (Bellman.   15). 

Analyzing  the  etymological  origins  of  the  two  words  as  well  as  their  more  current   usages  offers  vet 
another  insight  into  the  differences  between  leadership  and  management.     The  word  'manage    was  originally 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  lor  "hand     and  "to  handle.       In  context,  the  word  was  often  used  in  reference 
to  the  handling  of  a  horse.    The  word    lead    is  derived  from  Old  English  words  which  mean  "to  guide'    or 
"to  travel     (Harper,  online).    In  other  words,  management  seems  to  have  developed  a  connotation  of  a  more 
forceful  process,  as  one  uses  in  influencing  a  stubborn  animal  (or  a  stubborn  person)  to  do  something.    On 
the  contrary,  leading  seems  to  carry  more  positive  connotations,  evoking  a  sense  of  one  who  advises  another 
along  a  journey. 

More  current  definitions  of  these  two  terms  are  offered  by  Contemporary  Management,  a  texd k  for 

introductory  management  classes.     It  savs  that  management  is  "the  planning,  organizing,  leading,  and 
controlling  of  human  and  other  resources  to  achieve  organizational  goals  effectively*  and  efficiently'   (677). 
The  same  book  defines  leadership  as  "the  process  by  which  an  individual  exerts  influence  over  other  people 
and  inspires,  motivates,  and  directs  their  activities  to  help  achieve  group  or  organizational  goals     (677). 
When  comparing  the  two  definitions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  book  describes  "leading    as  one  of  the 
functions  of  management:  however,  it  denotes  leaderships  partially  in  terms  of  directing  others    activities,  an 
idea  that  is  generally  related  to  the  concept  of  management. 

In  exploring  theories  of  leadership  and  management,  it  is  clear  that  the  theories  vary,  and  that  no  two 
authors  seem  to  agree  on  a  single,  all-encompassing  definition  of  either  leadership  or  management. 
Nevertheless,  certain  qualities  of  successful  leaders  and  managers  reappear  consistently  in  many  scholars 
works  on  the  topic.    Compiling  these  characteristics  into  a  comparative  list  will  perhaps  clarify  the 
distinctions  between  the  concepts.    Essentially,  the  concepts  of  management  and  leadership  must  be  viewed 
as  both  distinct  and  interrelated.    At  times,  leadership  does  become  a  subtask  of  management:  however,  the 
opposite  is  true  as  well,  that  management  must  become  a  function  of  leadership  when  necessary.    Leadership 
and  management  may  have  little  or  no  involvement  with  each  other:  or  they  mav  be  so  interrelated  that  the 
two  are  barely  distinguishable. 


Leaders: 

Managers: 

•  Create  energy  and  enthusiasm 

•  1  lave  a  vision  for  the  future  and  work  to 
enact  change 

•  Have  committed,  trusting  followers 

•  Motivate  others  to  action 

•  Often  emphasize  intuition  over  reasoning 

•  Work  within  boundaries  set  by  others 

•  Control  capital  and  human  resources 

•  Create  strategic  plans  for  the  future 

•  Make  decisions  based  on  data,  logic, 
and  reason 

•  Measure  performance 

In  The  Apprentice,  as  with  any  job  interview  for  management -level  positions,  the  interviewers  recognize 
that  the  person  they  hire  must  display  both  managerial  and  leadership  qualities  and  attributes.    As  president 
of  a  company.  Donald  Trump's  apprentice  would  be  responsible  for  many  management  tasks,  such  as 
organizing  a  work  force,  allocating  resources,  and  developing  strategic  business  plans:  however,  their  job 
will  not  be  strictly  quantitative.    The  figurehead  of  the  organization  must  also  act  as  leader,  communicating 


a  vision,  creating  energy,  empowering  the  workers,  cultivating  the  culture,  and  guiding  the  company  from 
its  current  state  along  the  journey  to  its  envisioned  state  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  recurring  themes  throughout  The  Apprentice  was  the  continuous  failure  of  the  project 
managers.     In  fact,  the  leadership  and  managerial  performance  ol  many  oi  the  project  managers  on  both 
winning  and  losing  teams  was  often  quite  disappointing.     I  was  somewhat  dumbfounded  to  find  that  when  the 
sixteen  most  qualified  candidates  were  selected  out  ol  21"). 000  applicants,  thev  would  perform  so  poorly  as 
leaders  and  managers.    For  some,  their  failures  were  severe  enough  that  they  intimately  resulted  in  the 
candidate  being  fired,     for  others,  their  failure  was  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  and  apply  their  new 
knowledge  to  future  tasks  in  their  interview.     Bill  Rancic  qualifies  within  the  latter  group,     lie  experienced 
both  failures  and  successes  in  both  leadership  and  subordinate  idles  during  the  competition.     He  did  not 
always  have  the  best   relationships  with  his  team  members,  and  he  did  not  always  have  their  full  support  in 
completing  the  tasks.     But   ultimately.   Bill  was  able  to  convince  Donald    Trump  thai   he  was  the  best 
candidate.      The  reason  Bill  Rancic  became  the  apprentice  is  that  he  brought  a  third  element   to  the 
boardroom  table,  in  addition  to  leadership  and  management,  which  no  other  candidate  demonstrated.    This 
element  was  entrepreneurship. 

Generally,  entrepreneurs  are  thought  oi  as  people  with  ideas  -  people  who  become  inspired  with  some 
great  notion  and  start  an  organization  with  the  potential  lor  turning  that   idea  into  a  marketable  reality.     For 
another  definition,  recall  the  textbook  Contemporary  Management  that  was  referenced  earlier,  which  defines 
an  entrepreneur  as    "an  individual  who  notices  opportunities  and  takes  responsibility  for  mobilizing  the 
resources  necessary  to  produce  new   and  improved  goods  and  services     (073).     In  addition,  contemporary 
author  Dennis  Kimbro,  in  the  book  Leadership  and  Entrepreneurship.  writes  that  successful  entrepreneurs  see 
opportunities  where  others  do  not.  and  they  accept  risk  and  uncertainty  n>  necessary  on  the  path  to  success 
(4-12).     From  these  definitions  alone,  we  can  see  already  that  the  concept  of  entrepreneurship  is  closely 
related  to  both  leadership  and  management.    These  definitions  imply  concepts  such  as  change,  innovation, 
risk,  planning,  vision,  and  the  management  of  resources  -  all  of  which  we  have  already  listed  as 
characteristics  of  either  management  or  leadership,    .lust  as  leadership  and  management  are  related  to  each 
other,  yet  distinct  in  certain  respects,  entrepreneurship  shares  some  characteristics  and  functions  with  both 
management  and  leadership,  but   the  essence  of  entrepreneurship  is  unique. 

Fntrepreneurship  can  be  distinguished  from  management  in  several  regards,  but  perhaps  the  most 
palpable  difference  between  the  two  is  that  entrepreneurs  are  not  constrained  by  resources,  nor  are  they 
limited  by  the  boundaries  set  l>\  other  people.     Unlike  managers,  who  dedicate  much  of  their  own  energies 
into  the  allocation  of  current  resources,  entrepreneurs  do  not  see  the  amount  of  resources  as  a  limitation. 
Bather,  thev  see  resources  as  a  starting  point  bom  which  something  much  greater  can  grow.     Harvard 
researchers  Howard  Stevenson  and  David  Gumpert  emphasize  this  point,  saving  that  entrepreneurship  is    "the 
pursuit  of  opportunity  beyond  the  resources  currently  controlled     (qtd.  in  Leadership  and  Entrepreneurship. 
23).    They  write  that  the  typical  manager  chooses  opportunities  based  on  the  resources  thev  control,  whereas 
the  entrepreneur  recognizes  the  opportunity,  determines  what  resources  are  needed,  and  then  decides  how  to 
best  acquire  those  resources  -  even  if  that  means  creatively   utilizing  or  even  exploiting  the  resources  of  other 
people  ("The  I  lean  of  Entrepreneurship  ). 


hnti'cprneurs: 

• 

Recognize  opportunities  where  others  do  not 

• 

lake  calculated  risks 

• 

Are  innovative  and  creative 

• 

Arc  not  constrained  by  current  resources 

• 

Bear  responsibility  for  outcomes 

• 

Learn  continually  from  both  failures  and  successes 

• 

Continuously  strive  for  ever-greater  levels  of  innov, 

ition  and 

accomp 

lishmcnt 

Distinguishing  entrepreneurship  from  leadership  is  a  more  difficult  task.    As  previously  mentioned,  the 
two  concepts  are  often  described  using  similar  language.     In  fact.  I  lie  Austrian  economist  Joseph  A. 
Schumpeter,  in  l()-t(>.  wrote  thai  entrepreneurship   "is  essentially  a  phenomenon  thai  comes  under  the  wider 
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aspecl  of  leadership    (254).    Other  researchers  and  authors  have  simpl)  bypassed  the  semantic  games 
altogether  and  combined  the  two  to  form  Entrepreneurial  leadership.1    Like  leadership  and  management, 
ever)  scholar  defines  entrepreneurship  in  slightl)  differenl  terms,  which  is  again  \\li\  one  complete 
description  <>l  the  term  is  difficull  to  ascertain.    Nearly  everyone  who  has  written  aboul  entrepreneurship. 
however,  recognizes  thai  there  is  something  about  entrepreneurs  thai  separates  them  from  other  leader-,  and 
managers  -  there  is  some  creative  spark:  Mime  insatiable  drive  for  innovation,  improvement,  and 
accomplishment:  some  inner  sense  ol   responsibility  thai   immediately  claims  ownership  oyer  each  new 
project. 

What  have  been  defined  thus  far  are  three  differenl  types  of  skill  sets  -  those  of  the  leader,  the  manager, 
and  the  entrepreneur.    It  is  important  to  recognize  that  none  of  the  three  is  necessarily    better   than  the 
Others:  however,   like  am   skill  set,   the\   are  most  effective  when  employed  in  appropriate  situations.     In   The 
ipprentice.  each  candidate  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  skills  and  abilities  he  or  she  fell   was  important   in 
the  eves  oi  the  interviewers.    For  example,  some  wanted  to  prove  they  could  work  well  in  groups  and  be  a 
leader  among  their  peers,  some  fell  the)   had  to  exhibit  quantitative  skills  and  show  the)  could  handle  the 
mathematical  side  ol  business,  and  others  believed  they  needed  to  put  their  creativit)  on  displa)  l>\ 
constantly  'thinking  outside  ol  the  box.      Whether  consciously  or  not,  each  candidates  goal  throughout   the 
interview    process  was  to  prove  they  could  lullill  the  roles  ol   leader,  manager,  anil  entrepreneur. 

As  a  visual  representation  of  the  kind  of  relationship  herein  described  between  leadership,  management, 
and  entrepreneurship,  consider  the  following  diagram.    Here,  each  ol  the  three  concepts  are  represented  bv 
three  interlocking  rings.    Some  people  would  be  described  primarily  as  managerial,  as  previously  defined, 
and  they  lit  nicely  and  completely  within  the  management  circle.     Likewise,  some  people  display  primarily 
leadership  skills  or  primarily  entrepreneurial  characteristics.     A  smaller  number  of  people  have  a  greater 
diversity  of  skill  sets,  such  thai  the)  can  act  as  both  manager  and  leader,  leader  and  entrepreneur,  or 
entrepreneur  and  manager.    The  smallest  group  ol  people,  however,  includes  those  with  such  a  wide  range  of 
talents,  characteristics,  skills,  and  abilities  that  they  might  be  described  as  leader,  manager,  and 
entrepreneur.    In  the  diagram,  these  select  few  find  their  place  in  the  center,  where  leadership,  management, 
ana"  entrepreneurship  are  all  represented.    These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  recognize  opportunities  and 
initiate  change,  aren't  afraid  of  risk,  make  creative  use  of  their  resources,  can  motivate  and  manage  others, 
and  are  strategic  thinkers  and  planners.    All  of  the  contestants  in  the  apprentice  lit  somewhere  in  this 
diagram,  but  only  one  can  be  placed  in  the  center. 


Donald  Trump  was  not  willing  to  settle  for  an  apprentice  who  was  only  a  good  manager,  nor  would  he 
hire  someone  who  only  showed  qualities  of  leadership.     Countless  times  throughout  the  show    hump  pushed 
the  candidates  to  be  entrepreneurial:  to  see  the  opportunities  that   no  one  else  saw:  to  be  innovative  and 
creative:  and  to  not  be  constrained  bv   the  limited  resources  they  were  given.    A  prime  example  was  when  the 
teams  were  charged  with  creating  an  incentive  thai  would  generate  the  greatest  revenue  in  the  Trump    laj 
Mahal  casino  in  Atlantic  City.     The  winning  team  created  a  carnival-like  atmosphere  to  attract  customers, 
complete  with  showgirls,  magicians,  and  even  a  live  tiger.    The  losing  team  chose  a  mediocre  idea  and  held 
a  raffle  for  a  car  rental  valued  at  $300.    Trump's  response  was  that  the  losing  team  did  not  think  big  enough. 
People  in  Atlantic  (  atv   don  1  care  about  a  car  rental,  he  said:  they  should  have  given  away  the  car.      I  he 
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team  acted  too  managerially  rather  than  as  entrepreneurs.    They  did  not  pursue  opportunities  beyond  the 
resources  they  currently  controlled. 

Bill  Rancic.  on  the  other  hand,  had  already  proven  himself  as  a  true  entrepreneur.     Prior  to  applying 
for  The  Apprentice.  Bill  had  started  a  cigar  retail  shop  in  a  studio  apartment  and  turned  it  into  a  multi- 
million  dollar  business.    Not  satisfied  with  this  level  ol  success.  Bill  had  ventured  into  real  estate 
development.     He  saw  opportunities  in  condemned  Buildings  that  no  one  else  saw.  so  he  transformed 
abandoned  warehouses  and  storefronts  into  luxury  apartments.     Even  after  one  of  his  real-estate  projects 
was  destroved  bv  a  fire,  Bill  was  not  deterred  from  realizing  the  fulfillment  of  his  goals.    A  key 
characteristic  of  entrepreneurial  talent  is  that  it  is  never  fully  satisfied  with  accomplishment:  instead,  it 
always  seeks  out  something  more  -  another  opportunity,  another  improvement  or  change.     Bill  certainly 
exemplified  this.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  any  level  of  success  -  he  could  not  he  satisfied  because  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit  inside  of  him  thrived  on  challenge  and  on  change.    Ultimately,  Bill  was  chosen  as  the 
apprentice  because  he  could  be  more  than  just  a  manager,  more  than  just  a  leader,  and  more  than  just  an 
entrepreneur,     lie  was  a  culmination  of  all  three,  which  means  he  had  the  talents,  skills,  and  passion  to 
make  a  company  thrive  rather  than  simply  survive. 
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B\  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  I  nited  States  was  undergoing  a 
rapid  growth  in  population  and  urban  migration.    The  Victorian  Era  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century  was  ending,  and  the  nation  had  begun  whai 

would  he  termed  the  Progressive  Kra.     As  the  nation  doubled  in  size,  the 
largely  agrarian  society  was  transformed  into  one  of  industry   and  mass 
production.     Craftsmen,  who  were  being  displaced  l>\    machines,  were  no 
longer  appreciated  as  individual  skilled  artisans.     Instead,  thev  shifted 
into  a  worker  class,  converted  from  a  person  of  worth  to  a  dependant 
wage  earner.1    As  a  result,  the  nation  laced  increased  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  degrading  working  conditions.     Organized  labor  groups  such 
as  the  Knights  of  Labor  attempted  to  stress  the  injurious  effects  of 
industrial  change  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  common  laborer.-    Yet. 
as  industrialists  accepted  the  tenants  of  Social  Darwinism,  many 
businesses  were  transformed  into  giant  monopolies  that  cared  more  about 
making  profits  than  taking  care  of  the  working  man.    Factories  were 
hierarchical  systems  in  which  laborers  had  almost  no  influence  on  the 
conditions  and  inner  workings  of  their  establishment.     Also,  because  of 
the  increasing  emphasis  on  materialism,  this  time  period  was  nicknamed 
the  Cilded  Age.    America's  wealthy  poured  their  earnings  into  mansions, 
yachts,  servants,  and  thousands  of  other  lavish  possessions.    While 
campaigning  for  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt  summed  up  the  general 
national  mood  of  the  times: 

Corporation  cunning  has  developed  faster  than  the  laws 
of  nation  and  state.    Corporations  have  found  ways  to 
steal  long  before  we  have  found  that  they  were 
susceptible  of  punishment  for  theft.    Sooner  or  later, 
imless  there  is  a  readjustment,  there  will  come  a  riotous, 
wicked,  murderous  day  of  atonement.    There  must 
come,  in  the  proper  growth  of  this  nation,  a 
readjustment.    If  it  is  not  to  come  by  sword  and  powder 
and  blood,  it  must  come  by  peaceful  compromise.1 
This  steady  rise  in  materialism  and  hierarchical  control  of  corporations 
placed  the  business  community  in  a  power  snuggle  for  profits  and 
production  over  the  personal  growth  of  their  labor. 

Amid  the  turbulent  industrial  atmosphere  of  the  day  emerged  John 
Joseph  Eagan  and  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company.  This 
corporation,  led  by  Eagan  in  the  first  few  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  transformed  a  small  portion  of  the  abhorrent  national  industrial 
scene  into  a  highly  productive,  safe,  and  beneficial  existence  for  the 
workers.    In  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  Eagan  outlined  a  plan  for  the 
company  based  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.     He  believed  that  certain 
men,  such  as  himself,  were  given  special  business  abilities  by  Christ. 
They  were  put  on  earth  to  care  for  "Gods  household    and  to  ensure  that 
Gods  Providence  was  divided  fairly  among  the  worlds  people.4  Eagan 
was  determined  to  fight  the  low  wages  and  debilitating  working 
conditions  of  the  day     After  several  years  managing  the  company,  he 
began  applying  the  Golden  Rule  to  his  business  practices.     Eventually,  the 
model  of  the  Golden  Rule  became  the  moral  fiber  behind  every  aspect  ol 
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the  corporation.     Because  of  this,  the  operations  of  American  ( last   lion  Pipe  Company  drastically  defied  the 
business  model  of  the  day.     Eagan  had  a  vision  for  the  future  and  applied  progressive  Christian  methods  to 
the  inner-workings  of  the  company.  By  doing  so,  he  helped  to  use  industry  as  a  means  to  serve  mankind. 

Eagan's  Early  Years 

I  pon  observation  ol  his  childhood,  it  is  apparent  that  John  Joseph  Eagan  was  destined  to  be  successful 
at  everything  lie  wanted  to  accomplish,     lie  was  born  in  Griffin.  Georgia  on  April  22.   1870,  a  time  when  the 
South  and  the  nation  were  struggling  to  heal  deep  wounds  after  a  long  Civil  War.    Eagan's  father,  John  J. 
Eagan,  Sr.,  with  financial  help  from  his  mother,  began  a  grocery  and  mercantile  store  in  Griffin  after 
returning  from  the  war  and  finding  no  work  in  hi-  former  occupation  as  a  newspaper  man.'    Unfortunately. 
Eagan  s  lather  never  lived  (o  know    his  son:   he  died  bom  tuberculosis  jusl   months  after  liis  son's  birth.6 
Eagan  s  voting  widowed  mother.  Man"  Vernon  Russell,  was  taken  under  the  financial  wing  of  her  wealthy 
brother.  William  Alexander  Russell,  and  moved  to  Atlanta  to  raise  her  son. 

Mary  Russell  Eagan  came  from  an  old  Southern  Presbyterian  family,  and  raised  her  son  to  love  the 
church  and  to  take  an  active  role  in  its  functions  when  they  became  members  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Altanta.     Eagan  later  recalled  that  this  period  in  his  life  was  the  most  remarkable  because  of  his 
experiences  within  the  church.     During  this  time,  as  he  took  his  vows  to  become  a  member  of  Central 
Presbyterian,  he  made  a  covenant  with  God  and  asked  him.    "Father,  enable  me  to  become  a  rich  man. 
make  a  million  dollars  by  the  tune  I  am  thirty  years  old.  and  I  promise  you  I  will  give  you  one-tenth  of  all 
that  I  make."" 

Notably.  Eagan  was  incredibly  ambitious  from  a  very  young  age.     \\  bile  in  Atlanta,  he  was  always  at 
the  top  of  his  class.    His  mother  and  extended  family  participated  in  the  social  life  of  the  city,  but  Eagan 
preferred  to  read  and  study.    Despite  his  thirst  for  school  and  learning,  his  uncle.  William  Russell,  believed 
that  this  type  of  atmosphere  was  not  healthy  for  a  young  boy  and  insisted  he  and  his  mother  move  to 
Cartersville,  Georgia  to  live  with  Mrs.  Eagan  s  younger  sister  and  her  husband.     Russell  directly  told  his 
sister  that  "John  .1.  is  not  to  head  his  classes,'  instead  he  should  enjoy  the  outdoor  life  and  spend  less  time 
with  his  books.8    Vet.  after  a  year.  John  was  still  leading  his  class  and  spending  his  time  studying.    Russell 
relocated  the  boy  and  his  mother  again,  this  time  to  a  beautiful  country  plantation.     Mr.  Russell  allowed 
Eagan  to  attend  the  local  private  school  if  he  raised  one  bail  of  cotton.     Me  would  often  joke.    "John  .1.  raised 
the  bale  of  cotton,  but  his  mother  held  an  umbrella  over  him  as  he  chopped  it.  " 

Eagan's  mother  was  indeed  an  important  figure  in  his  life.    She  instilled  in  him  strong  moral  values  and 
a  charitable  heart  tluough  their  regular  attendance  at  church,     lie  was  her  only  child,  so  she  was  protective, 
yet  taught  her  son  to  have  an  independent  mind.    John  also  spent  time  with  his  grandmother,  Margaret 
Eagan.  helping  her  with  the  store  she  ran  in  Savannah.    She  had  immigrated  to  Georgia  from  Ireland  in  the 
1850s,  staying  with  relatives  who  had  escaped  the  Irish  potato  famine.    John  admired  his  grandmothers 
thriftiness  in  business  dealings,  and  he  also  gained  respect  for  other  Christian  traditions  through  contact  with 
her  strong  Catholic  heritage.  Although  his  mother  and  grandmother  were  an  ever-present  influence,  there 
were  other  mentors  who  helped  shape  his  worldview  during  ibis  time  in  his  life. 

Alter  the  family  relocated  again,  they  took  up  residence  at  a  house  owned  by  a  Dr.  Beiihain  who  was 
recovering  from  serious  financial  difficulties.     The  old  man  often  had  long  talks  with  Eagan  about 
overcoming  adversity,  self-sacrificing,  and  taking  risks.  Eagan  strongly  revered  this  man  and  recalled  that 
the  time  spent  at  the  plantation  were  among  his  happiest  memories.     Dr.  Benham  was  also  an  example  of 
someone  who  put  business  honor  above  all  worldly  gain.     It  is  clear  that  the  old  man  instilled  in  the  twelve- 
year-old  several  important  life  lessons  which  positively  molded  Eagan's  worldview. 

Further  lessons  in  businesses  and  in  life  were  obtained  by  Eagan's  protective  uncle,  a  successful  bachelor 
who  owned  and  operated  the  W.A.  Russell  Tobacco  Company.    As  Eagan  grew  older,  his  uncle  became  an 
important,  almost  father-like  figure  in  the  young  mans  life.    At  the  age  of  sixteen.  Eagan  became  eager  to 
begin  to  fulfill  his  covenant  with  God,  so  he  left  school  and  began  working  for  his  uncle  in  the  tobacco 
business  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month.    Eagan  had  inherited  $0,000  upon  his  grandmother's  death  in  1882 
($126,000  today10),    and  wanted  to  use  that  money  to  buy  into  his  uncles  company,     ^et.  Russell  declared 
him  to  be  too    'inexperienced  and  not  capable  of  such  responsibility."11     lie  needed  more  time  to  grow   and 
learn  about  the  business  world.     From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one.   Russell  nientored  Eagan  on  business 
tactics,  and  Eagan  proved  to  be  an  incredibly  diligent  pupil.     Eventually,  as  his  business  sense  grew.  Eagan 
was  allowed  to  buy  into  his  uncles  company.    Over  the  next  eight  years.  Eagan  invested  his  money  wisely, 
and  by   18<>(>.  his  $6,000  had  grown  into  $73,000  ($1.6  million  today). 

I  nlortiuiatelv.  William  Russell  suffered  from  Blights  disease,  a  disorder  of  the  kidneys,  and  died  in 
I8('(*.     To  Eagan's  surprise,  his  uncle  willed  him  the  W.A.  Russell    Tobacco  Company,  and  also  his  real  estate 
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holdings  on  Atlanta's  Peachtree  and  Whitehall  Streets.    The  total  estimated  worth  of  this  estate  was  $750,000 
($17  million  today).     Now  John  had  the  fortune  he  had  asked  for  ;i>  bo\.     I  lis  journals  show    how    he  turned  lo 
(iod  (or  constant  guidance  regarding  his  finances.     [Tie  da\  his  uncle  died  he  wrote  asking  (.oil  for  direction 
and  assistance: 

Father,  is  not  this  whal  Thou  wouldsl  have  me  do?    lake  this  business  and  run  ii  as  you 
have  been  doing.    Increase  it  some  and  make  all  you  can  ol  ii  lor  me.    Bin  do  not  lei  ii  he 
your  life  work.     Have  a  good  man  in  there  and  lake  lime  to  Stud}   and  lime  lo  investigate 
oilier  businesses  and  keep  yourself   in  touch  with  oilier  men.     This  business  need  noi   injure 
yon  in  my  service  nor  any  one  connected  with  ii  bin  I  will  promote  you  from  ii  and  show 
vim  plainly   a  more  excellent   \\a\.     O  Lord,  make  a  plain  path  lor  m\    feel  and  forgive  all 
my  sins  and  accepl  me  lor  Jesus    sake.  Amen.12 
Eagan's  reliance  on  (iod  lor  strength  and  support  continued  throughout  his  life.     Me  wrote  in  his  journal 
dailv  asking  (iod  lo  help  him  overcome  his  troubles.     Eagan's  I'ainiK  and  his  faith  were  strongholds  lor  him 
during  childhood,  vet.  around   1900.  encounters  with  a  few   influential  men  led  Lagan  lo  look  into  the 
premises  of  a  movement  which  would  become  the  backbone  of  his  business  philosophy  lor  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

When  Kagan  and  his  mother  joined  die  Central  Presbyterian  (lunch,  the  pastor  a1  thai  time  was  Dr. 
G.B.  Stricklei'.     Later  in  Lagans  life,  when  he  found  himsell  becoming  bored  during  sermons,  he  would 
recall  Dr.  Strickler's  remark  that  one  could  get  something  out  of  even  a  bad  sermon.    Strickler  always  put  his 
church  duties  before  others,  and  he  trained  the  young  Lagan  to  also  give  himself  fully  to  die  leadership  of 
the  church.     Frequently.  John  recalled  Dr.  Strickler  as  the  great  spiritual  force  in  his  life. 

If  Strickler  gave  Lagan  the  self  confidence  he  needed  lo  become  involved  in  the  church,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Josiah  Strong  gave  him  the  theology.     In  1900.  soon  after  Eagan's  uncle's  death.  Josiah  Strong  was 
a  guest  in  the  Lagan  household  during  a  trip  to  Atlanta  to  speak  at  Central  Presbyterian.    Strong  was  a 
pastor  and  the  author  of  the  influential  book  Our  Country,  written  in  1885.    lie  was  a  devoted  advocate  for 
the  use  of  religion  as  a  solution  to  social  and  economic  problems.     In  1898  he  founded  the  American  League 
for  Social  Sen  ice.  under  which  he  relentlessly  promoted  the  Christians  responsibility  to  cure  social  ills.      As 
an  adult.  Lagan  recalled  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Alexander,  the  significant  impael  of  Josiah  Strong  on  his  life:  'I 
was  a  voung  man,  and  Dr.  Strong  at  once  manifested  a  considerable  interest  in  me.     We  talked  a  great  deal 
whenever  he  was  in  the  house.    He  inteipreted  Christianity  in  terms  that  I  had  never  before  heard, 
emphasizing  the  social  implications  as  the  central  thing  in  Christian  ethics.    I  was  greatly  fascinated  by  him 
and  his  ideas."13   During  this  visit  and  through  continued  correspondence.  Strong  instilled  in  Lagan  a  new 
vision  of  service  through  the  social  sphere.    Strong  preached  that  in  the  parables  of  Christ  there  were  two 
basic  laws  which  taught  man  how  to  live  in  a  relationship  with  God  and  his  fellow  men:    'Thou  shah  love  die 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  they  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind"  and    "Thou  shall  low  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself/     It  is  at  tliis  time  when  Eagan  began  to  formulate  his  views  regarding  applied 
Christianity:  within  him  grew  a  deepening  sense  of  social  obligation.    Lor  the  first  time  he  saw   the  world  in 
deep  distress,  so  he  began  looking  at  the  teachings  of  a  movement  called  the  Social  Gospel  for  further 
support  and  to  find  his  place  in  Gods  plan. 

The  foundations  of  the  Social  Gospel  were  developed  in  the  1870s  and  1880s.  but  it  reached  its  peak  in 
die  United  States  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.    The  movement  s  central  concern  was  with 
human  problems  arising  from  industrial  strife,  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  political  corruption,  child 
and  women's  labor,  azid  the  worsening  conditions  for  the  urban  poor.'"*    The  Social  Gospel  also  emphasized 
the  conviction  that  the  social  principles  of  Jesus  served  as  reliable  guides  for  both  social  life  and  the 
individual  in  any  age.    The  spokesman  for  the  Social  Gospel,  which  included  mainlv  lavinen  and 
theologians,  preached  that  sin  could  be  transmitted  through  social  institutions.1'    The  strongest  aspects  of  the 
Social  Gospel  through  which  John  Lagan  was  determine  to  see  completed  were  the  advancement  of  God's 
Kingdom  and  improvements  in  others  general  welfare.     In  addition  to  his  Christian  upbringing,  the  Social 
Gospel  had  a  strong  impact  on  the  ideology  used  in  forming  Eagan's  plan  for  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Company  in  Birmingham.  Alabama. 

The  Birth  of  Acipco 

Birmingham  was  the  ideal  location  for  a  company  that  used  raw  materials  in  its  daily  manufacturing. 
Founded  in  1871  and  named  after  the  English  iron-manufacturing  town,  the  city  s  phenomenal  growth 
earned  it  the  title  of  the  "Magic  City."    This  growth,  especially  during  188()-1887.  was  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  local  coal,  iron  ore.  and  limestone,  the  ingredients  for  the  making  of  steel.1"  In  1872.  a  pioneer 
foundryman  named  Hamilton  T  Beggs  established  a  jobbing  foundry  in  Birmingham  where  he  produced  the 
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first  hell  and  spigol  casl  iron  pressure  pipe  in  the  city.1      By  die  1830s.  i(  became  economically  sound  that 
cast  iron  pipe  be  used  when  transporting  water  and  gas.  especially  in  larger  cities  such  as  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  and  New   York.     The  demand  for  pipe  began  to  increase  drastically.     Between   1()()()  and  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  of  the  nine  new   plants  built  in  the  I  nited  States,  all  were  in  the  South  and  seven  were  built  in 
Alabama.18    Soon  Alabama,  and  specifically  Birmingham,  became  the  center  of  not  only  the  pressure-pipe 
industry,  but  also  of  all  industrial  manufacturing  within  the  South.'"    It  was  this  area,  rich  with  potential, 
that  Charlotte  Blair  deemed  appropriate  to  begin  a  new   pipe  company,  one  which  would  become  a  strong 
rival  to  those  already  in  place. 

The  initial  vision  of  the    American  Cas1  Iron  Pipe  Company-"  was  that  of  Miss  Charlotte  Blair  who  was, 
in   P'Oo.  working  as  Secretary  ol  Sales  for  Dimmick  Pipe  Company  in  Birmingham.-'    She  began  her  career 
in  the  pipe  industry   in   18()2.  when  at  the  age  oi  thirty-one.  she  became  a  stenographer  for  the  Radford  Pipe 
and  Foundry  Company.     In   1895.  she  moved  to  Alabama  to  work  at  the  Anniston  Pipe  Works.     Later,  she 
moved  to  the  American  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company  upon  its  formation  in   li>('o.--     At  Dimmick  Pipe,  she 
held  a  seat  on  the  board  oi  director-,,   the  lirsi   woman  in  Alabama  to  hold  si n  1 1  a  title. -!     Already  working 
within  the  pipe  industry  she  saw  the  prospect  ol  a  pipe  company  in  Birmingham  liinded  entirely  by  Southern 
capital,  which  would  provide  for  Americans  last  growing  cities.-14    Blair  obtained  the  support  of  several 
investors,  including  an  Atlanta  businessman.  John  .1.  Eagan. 

\t  the  time  of  Miss  Blair's  proposal  to  John  Eagan  regarding  Acipco.  Eagan  was  going  through  a 
transitional  period  in  his  life,     lie  had  recently  sold  his  late  uncles  tobacco  company.     Because  most  of  his 
dealings  through  this  company  were  with  saloons  and  bars,  he  did  not   iind  this  type  ol  business  to  be  moral 
or  part  of  God's  plan  for  him.     lie  wrote.   "My  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God.     I  believe  there  are  fields  of 
endeavor  where  I  can  glorify  I  dim  more  than  in  this  business.    Therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  get  into  the  field 
where  I  could  glorify   Mint  most.       Me  next  invested  in  a  coal  mine  in  Tennessee,  but  soon  sold  his  stock 
because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  money  when  men  were  working  under  such  harsh  conditions. 
He  maintained  thai  he  would  never  again  invest  in  a  business  he  could  not  control  because  he  did  not  want 
to  be  part  of  a  company  that  did  not  operate  under  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.25    Therefore.  Blair's  offer 
came  at  an  extremely  opportune  time  for  Eagan. 

The  fact  that  Eagan  accepted  the  offer  is  forward-looking  in  itself.    At  a  time  when  women  could  not 
even  vote,  main   men  would  not  have  given  serious  consideration  to  the  business  dealings  of  a  woman.    Yet. 
Eagan  supported  her  ideas.    It  is  unknown  as  to  how   Eagan  initially  became  acquainted  with  Blair.    It  is 
possible  that  her  brother.  J.W.  Blair,  knew  Eagan  and  through  him  Miss  Blair  came  to  know  him  also. 
Although  the  means  of  their  acquaintance  in  unknown,  what  is  important  is  that  Eagan  soon  became  her 
largest  investor  in  the  Acipco  venture. 

Eagan  saw  the  pipe  industry  as  a  means  to  serve  God  through  a  business.    Me  knew  that  a  large  part  of 
the  nation  was  living  in  unsanitary  conditions.     Pherefore.  he  found  the  pipe  business  to  be  a  noble  calling, 
because  the  results  ol  this  industry  provided  a  means  lor  (Jean  water  to  lie  transported  and  for  waste  to  be 
properly  disposed.     Through  this  company  he  could  help  improve  living  conditions  throughout  the  nation,  a 
foundation  of  the  Social  Gospel  to  which  Eagan  strongly  prescribed.     Yet.  Eagan  still  looked  to  God  for 
guidance  during  this  decision  time.     I  lis  diary  entry  for  July  2'"'.   1906  reads:  "  for  Jesus    sake  show   me 
whether  to  lake  up  this  work  of   \inericait  ( last  lion  Pipe  Co.  or  not-Lel  me  not  be  put  to  shame  before  mine 
enemies,  for  I  am  Thy  servant.  <)  Ford.  I  am  Thy  servant,  leave  me  not.  neither  forsake  me. ..You  have  gone 
into  this  with  a  number  ol  people  who  have  put  themselves  into  your  bands-  I  hey  have  made  certain 
assertions-You  must  stick  b\   them  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to  prove  those  assertions  true.  -''    It  would 
not  be  until  later  in  his  career  with    \cipco  that  Eagan  would  come  to  believe  that  the  pipe  industry  was  not 
only  a  means  to  help  others.  |>ui  also  a  wax   to  serve  Christ. 

Acipco  was  organized  as  a  Georgia  corporation,  with  the  initial  capital  furnished  entirely  by  Southern 
businessmen  who  had  confidence  in  the  plans  of  the  founders.    Having  local  investors  allowed  Eagan  to  have 
much  more  control  later  when  he  initialed  his  specific  plan  for  the  company.     Me  was  never  handicapped  by 
absentee  ownership  such  as  many  Southern  industrial  plants  whose  investors  lived  in  Pittsburgh  or  New 
York,  making  it  difficult  for  efficient  management  within  the  plants. 

The  plan!  was  constructed  (luring  the  winter  of  l()()5-()()  in  North  Birmingham.    This  area  was  a 
desirable  location  because  ol   the  mineral  resources  readily  available  lor  production  and  because  it  was 
served  by  three  railroads  to  transport  the  pipe.     But.  because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  city  al  this  time,  the 
young  company  faced  various  dilemmas.     Although  the  plant  was  only  three  miles  away  from  the  main 
shopping  district  of  Birmingham,  the  connecting  road  was  little  more  than  a  wagon  trail,  and  the  electric  car 
line  from  the  city  stopped  a  mile  short  of  the  foundry.    To  keep  the  workers  from  having  to  walk  the  extra 
distance  in  the  often-muddy  terrain,  the  company  bought  a  buggy  for  thirty-five  dollars  to  meet  the  trolley 
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and  take  employees  to  the  plant.    In  addition  the  city  only  provided  the  planl  with  water  and  an  insufncieni 
amount  of  electricity,  so  one  ol  the  first  units  to  be  built  was  ;i  steam  boiler  plant  in  order  to  operate  the 
generators  and  hydraulic  power  pumps.    B\  Ma\  ol   1(M)(>.  the  firsl  carload  oi  pipe  was  shipped  to  the  citj  of 
\ilania.     Ibis  pipe  is  still  in  service  inda\  beneath  the  <  i i \  s  bus)  streets.2 

Uthough  lie  and  his  lainiK  resided  in  Atlanta.  Eagan  frequent!)  visited  the  plain  in  Birmingham.    He 
quickly  became  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  pipe  industry  and  proved  to  be  an  aide  leader.    In  I'M)-',  a 
financial  panic  spread  across  the  nation  as  a  resull  ol  the  failure  of  several  New   York  finance  houses;  yet, 
Kauans  ability  to  lead  held  the  company   together.    An  earl)    Acipco  publication  reads.  'I  lie  financing  of  the 
company  through  its  pioneering  year  and  through  the  panic  which  followed  proved  a  task  well  worth)  of  his 
[Eagan's]  ability.    Skillfully  he  guided  the  building  of  the  organization  through  these  treacherous  years."28 
Once  the  company  overcame  these  first  difficult  years,  Acipco  prosed  iis  resolve  and  began  to  move  up  in 
the  competitive  pipe  industry. 

Alter  the  financial  scare  ol    1907.  the  company  began  a  period  of  remarkable  growl  1 1  and  began  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  world  of  pipe  and  industrv.     In   1'H-f.  Acipco  became  the  firsl  plain   in 
America  to  produce  cast   iron  pipe  in  sixteen-fool   lengths.     Ii  also  became  the  first   in  die  world  to 
manufacture  four-inch  pipe  at  tliis  length.    Around  this  time.  Acipco  introduced  both  the  day  and  night  shift 
lor  the  first  lime  in  die  I  niled  Stales.     During  this  time,  the  company  also  began  to  expand  geographicalh    in 
order  to  handle  the  increasing  business.    The  fust  sales  office  outside  of  Birmingham  was  established  in 
Kansas  City  in   1907.     By   I'M).  Acipco  had  offices  in  Chicago.  Dallas.  San  Francisco.  Minneapolis,  and  \c\\ 
York  City.2''    In  order  to  handle  the  increased  business.  Eagan  knew   he  needed  men  more  knowledgeable 
than  himself  in  regard  to  the  pipe  industry.30 

In  1907,  Eagan  hired  James  R.  McWane  to  serve  in  an  advisory  role  to  the  company  but  soon  made  him 
a  general  manager."     Mi  Wane  came  from  a  family  that  had  run  pipe  foundries  lor  decades.     Although 
educated  in  the  ministry,  McWane  remained  in  the  foundry  business  started  by  his  father  and  grandfather.    In 
1003  he  moved  to  Alabama  and  organized  the  Birmingham  Steel  and  Foundr)   Company.     It  was  this 
companv  that  cast  the  iron  statue  of  Vulcan  which  todav  stands  atop  Red  Mountain  overlooking  the  city  of 
Birmingham.32     Having  McWane  and  several  other  managers  present  allowed  Eagan  to  locus  less  on  the 
business  aspects  of  the  companv     Instead.  Eagan  made  his  contribution  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

Eagan's  Progressive  Views  on  Employee  Relations 

Eagan  believed  that   if  emplovees  had  their  basic  needs  fulfilled,  they  would  be  a  better  workforce.     He 
was  detennined  to  offer  the  best  conditions  possible  for  Ins  workers,  in  order  to  receive  the  best  results  in  the 
foundry.    The  job  of  Acipco.  be  believed,  did  not  begin  nor  end  with  the  manufacturing  of  pipe.  "Our  real 
job.     Mr.  Eagan  often  said,  "is  making  better  men.      With  this  idea  in  mind.  Acipco.  under  Eagan's 
watchful  eye.  became  not  only  a  business,  but  also  a  community  of  able-bodied  men  and  their  families." 

According  to  Eagan.  one  way  to  make  men  more  productive  was  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
workers.    The  first  improvement  Eagan  pioneered  was  the  establishment  of  a  bathhouse.    Completed  in 
1012.  this  was  one  of  the  first  industrial  bathhouses  in  Birmingham.    At  a  eosl  of  $10,000,  it  was  the  largest 
and  the  most  modern,  and  it  provided  both  shower  and  locker  facilities.     Before  this,  if  a  workman  washed  at 
all  alter  a  long  hot  dav.  be  did  so  from  a  bucket  of  water  warmed  bv  a  piece  of  hot  metal,  then  went  home  in 
dirty  clothes.    Eagan.  however,  was  aware  of  a  studv  bv  Dr.  Thomas  Darling,  secret  a  rv  of  the  welfare 
committee  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  found  that  nearly  half  the  deaths  in  industrial  towns  were  due 
to  diseases  and  often  were  preventable.    At  the  bathhouse  dedication  on  Mav  8'1'.  workers  gathered  to  hear 
Eagan's  speech,  during  which  he  eloquently  stated: 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  hot  and  cold  water,  which  are  to  be  kept  freely  flowing  through  this 
beautiful  bathhouse,  may  carry  its  message  of  good  will,  cleanliest,  and  purity  to  even7 
man  in  our  employ... Through  vour  efforts  and  ours,  and  faithfulness  to  dni\   on  the  part  of 
us  both,  we  mav  be  able  to  solve  here  in  this  plant  many  of  the  problems  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  by  our  example  influence  other  employers  and  employees  to  higher 
accomplishments. :u 
Also  in  regard  to  sanitation,  another  of  Eagan  s  primary  concerns  was  housing.     Although  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  companies  with  a  large  labor  force  to  provide  housing  and  meals  for  their  workers, 
these  accommodations  were  often  substandard  because  of  the  large  amounts  of  people  employed.    In  order  to 
maintain  the  health  and  well-being  of  liis  workers.  Eagan  insisted  on  quality  housing.     In   1913  Acipco  began 
a  program  of  home  building  for  employees.    Eagan  wanted  to  improve  living  conditions  and  provide  close 
housing  because  the  streetcar  coimection  did  not  extend  all  the  way  to  the  plant.1'    Using  whatever  means 
possible,  Eagan  was  determined  to  provide  the  best  living  conditions  possible  for  Acipco  workers. 
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Kairans  character,  in  iliis  regard,  is  recorded  by  several  past  Acipco  employees.     William  Chambers  of 
(he  Machine  Shop  department  remembered    "walking  to  work  with  Mr.  Eagan  on  several  occasions.    Those 
of  lis  who  knew  him  personally  remember  him  for  his  love  and  affection  for  the  laboring  man  and  for  his 
deep  interests  hi  their  living  conditions.*     I  lenr\   Brown,  another  emplovee  in  the  Mono-cast  department 
recalled  that  Eagan  was  "greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  would  investigate  their  living 
conditions  and  raise  their  wages  when  he  thought  them  insufficient."36 

Ereqnentlv.  Eagan  and  his  wife  visited  (he  homes  of  his  employees.     He  observed  their  living  situations 
and  encouraged  (hem  to  practice  thrift  and  to  own  their  own  homes.    One  long-time  employee  also  tells  how. 
after  his  home  was  completed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eagan  were  the  first  to  call  and  extend  their  congratulations. 
On  June  23.   1('22.  Eagan  wrote  to  his  wife  reflecting  on  the  living  situation  of  one  of  his  employees:     "I  have 
been  visiting  the  homes  of  our  men  this  afternoon.    One  man  who  has  been  with  the  company  for  twelve 
vears  is  earning  only  $2.50  per  day.    He  has  three  children,  lives  in  two  rooms.    His  wife  and  he  sleep  in  one 
room,  his  three  children... sleep  in  the  same  bed  in  their  kitchen  and  dining  room."  Eagan  desperately 
wauled  these  living  conditions  changed.     Referring  to  employee  housing,  he  also  wrote.    "I  feel  that  our  duty 
demands  my  being  here  until  we  gel  il  organized.137     As  the  number  of  employees  living  in  the  plant 
proximity  increased,  a  field  secretary  assumed  the  full-time  job  of  visiting  homes  to  help  with  any  housing. 
health,  and  sanitation  problems  the  homeowner  might  be  facing."1 

The  same  year  as  the  housing  initiative,  the  company  also  developed  a  safety  program.    This  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  company's  most  important  policies.    Every  year  in  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  losi  (heir  lives  because  of  the  harsh  conditions  of  foundries  and  the  lack  of  on-the-job 
safety  precautions.    The  safely  program  established  by  Acipco  was  before  its  tune,  and  was  established  fifty- 
eight  vears  previous  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  which  was  formed  in  1971.39 
Acipco  s  plan  was  instrumental  in  reducing  lost  work-tune  accident  from  more  than  two  hundred  in  1915  to 
twenty  tune  in  1954. 

Also  in  1913,  a  three  story  Service  Building  was  erected  next  to  the  boathouse.    This  building  housed 
restaurant  facilities,  providing  meals  at  reasonable  rates,  and  a  club  room  and  sleeping  quarters  for  colored 
workers  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  night.    This  building  also  serviced  the  \.M.C.A  facilities,  which  provided  the 
workers  with  recreation  and  entertainment  after  working  hours.4"    Because  Eagan  believed  that  men  were 
made  better  by  exercise,  competition,  and  teamwork,  the  Y.M.C.A.  gave  Acipco  employees  the  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  organizations  outside  of  work. 

Acipco  sports  attracted  the  attention  of  those  outside  of  the  community  as  teams  made  news  throughout 
the  state  and  nation.    In   I'M*',  the  Acipco  road  race  team  heal  the  University  of  Alabama's  track  and  field 
squad  by  taking  nine  out  of  the  twelve  events.    In  1910.  the  company  formed  its  first  football  team  and 
started  playing  local  high  schools.    The  most  successful  spoil,  however,  was  the  baseball  team.    In  1917,  the 
team  won  the  city  s  amateur  championship,  and  in  1940,  the  team  won  the  worlds  amateur  championship  in 
the  National  Amateur  Baseball  federation  tournament  held  in  Birmingham.    The  "Pipers."  as  the  team 
eventually  became  named,  won  this  title  again  the  next  year.41    These  sports  teams  allowed  Acipco 
employees  to  stay  active  outside  of  their  work  in  the  foundry,  which  Eagan  found  to  be  important  for  a 
worker's  overall  welfare. 

Taking  care  of  employees   welfare  also  meant  making  sure  thev  were  healthy  and  able  to  work.    In  the 
early  days  of  the  company,  one  doctor  and  one  nurse  would  make  house  calls  to  workers  living  inside  the 
city  limits.    Yet.  as  the  emplovee  population  increased  and  technology  continued  to  improved  each  year,  the 
doctor  could  no  longer  pack  the  necessary  implements  and  drugs  into  a  hand  satchel  and  attend  to  patients.4-2 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  bathhouse  and  the  service  building,  the  company  converted  a  local 
residence  into  a  medical  dispensary.     Eagan  developed  a  medical  plan  for  his  employee  around   1913.  soon 
followed  by  a  dental  plan.     Both  included  full  services  to  provide  treatment  for  workers  and  their  families. 
The  ACIPCO  News,  published  weekly  beginning  in   1915.  offered  monthly  health  news  and  advice  for 
employees  among  oilier  information  regarding  the  company.     Because  malaria,  typhoid,  cholera,  and 
tuberculosis  were  common  causes  of  death  during  the  early  pari  of  the  twentieth  century.  Eagan  wanted  its 
workers  knowledgeable  of  the  vaccines  available  to  them  through  the  medical  department.43 

Acipco  employees  during  this  period  also  received  a  series  of  benefits  so  inclusive  thai  potential  workers 
were  lining  up  al  the  doors  to  receive  a  job  with  the  company.     In   1917.  Eagan  set  up  a  progressive  pension 
plan  for  all  employees,  available  for  any  employee  who  worked  twenty  years  or  longer  and  who  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  (sixty  for  women).     During  ibis  age.  workers  rarely  made  enough  money  to  save  for  their 
retirement,  and  il  was  not   until   1935  when  the  federal  government  passed  the  Social  Security  Act.     In 
addition,  the  company  made  life  and  disability  insurance  available  in   191t>  through  the  Acipco  Mutual 
Benefit  Association.      \i  half  die  market  prices,  (he  weekly  dues  were  around  ten  cents.    This  same  year,  die 
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company  began  to  issue  their  first  annual  bonuses  to  all  employees  and  began  granting  them  a  lull  week  of 
vacation  time  a  year.    Eagans  pension  fund  and  insurance  plans,  eighteen  years  prior  to  national  retirement 
benefits,  were  extremelv  progressive."1'' 

In  addition  to  Eagans  internal  improvement  were  his  advanced  ideas  regarding  the  issue  of  race  within 
in  the  conipanv.      I  lis  views  concerning  African-Americans  came  from  the  Social  Gospel  and  his  Christian 
morals.     Around   18(>().  Social  Christianity  began  to  locus  on  the  idea  thai   black  people  were  persons  who 
had  a  natural  right  to  life  in  the  United  Slates.4'    Josiah  Strong.  Eagan's  mentor,  believed  dial  minorities 
made  distincl  contributions  to  society,    lie  strongly  believed  dial  churches  and  social  settlements  could 
develop  a  common  sense  of  brotherhood  and  racial  toleration  b\  citizens  showing  responsibility   for  even 
brother."1"    Racial  equality  was  a  high  standard  to  reach,  especially  in  the  South  where  citizens  adhered  to  a 
strict  creed  of  racial  segregation  and  while  supremacy.    Industrialization  in  the  South  did  little  to  assist 
blacks.     As  more  African  Americans  migrated  to  Southern  towns.  the\   came  into  competition  with  white 
workers  for  the  new  industrial  jobs.      This  increased  the  racially-charged  issues  which  permeated  throughout 
this  region.     Harlan  Paul  Douglas,  former  Research  Director  al   the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 
(1921-1933).  knew  that  the  future  of  race  relations  in  the  South  was  difficult  for  one  to  remain  optimistic.47 
He  called  on  Southern  white  Cluistians  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  black  Southerner.      "Americas  race 
problem,"  he  argued,    "was  the  tesl  of  humanity's  capacity  to  overcome  racial  bigotry."48    Eagan  would 
attempt  to  overcome  this  Southern  bigotry  both  within  Acipco  and  throughout  the  South. 

Eagan  had  no  specific  theory  regarding  the  issue  of  race.     He  believed  all  people,  regardless  of  their 
color,  were  Gods  children.     Restrained  by  Alabama  law.  Eagan  kepi  black  and  white  facilities  separate.     Yet. 
unlike  most  other  Southern  establishments,  these  facilities  were  also  equal.     Eagan  believed  that  treating 
each  race  fairly  and  upholding  the  Golden  Rule  would  foster  greater  workplace  cooperation.    Therefore. 
Eagan  always  made  sure  that  his  black  workmen  and  their  families  were  treated  well.    One  of  the  most 
public  ways  he  did  this  was  through  the  creation  of  the  Colored  Auxiliary  Board  of  Operatives.    This  board 
consisted  of  twelve  colored  men.  elected  by  the  African  American  employees.    They  served  in  an  advisory 
role  to  the  Board  of  Operatives  and  Management,  making  them  aware  of  issues  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  employees.    At  a  time  when  the  state  gave  blacks  limited  rights  as  citizens,  Eagan  allowed  for  his 
black  workmen  to  have  a  voice  in  the  company's  operations.4" 

Eagan  believed  in  complete  cooperation  among  the  races,  but  Birmingham  law  forbid  blacks  and  whites 
from  meeting  together  in  the  same  room.    Therefore.  Eagan  had  to  work  around  this  statute.    One  example 
of  this  is  the  annual  company  Christmas  banquet  were  white  employees  ate  together  and  were  addressed  by 
Eagan.    Acipco 's  African  American  employees  received  the  same  banquet.    Although  a  month  later,  they  had 
the  same  menu  and  were  given  the  same  speech  by  Eagan.'"    This  policy  carried  over  into  many  other 
aspects  of  the  plant.    The  medical  building  was  equipped  with  two  identical  front  entrances  which  opened 
into  duplicate  waiting  rooms  for  both  white  and  colored  patients.    The  dental  department  also  had  two 
separate  wailing  rooms.     Medical  home  calls  were  made  to  an\   employee  timing  this  time,  but   b\    I'H.'l  the 
company  had  two  white  and  two  colored  nurses  at  the  clime  for  the  employees'  immediate  assistance.'1 
Eagan  also  formed  the  housing  district  known  as  West  Acipco.    This  neighborhood  was  developed  for  black 
workers  and  consisted  of  houses  complete  with  electric  lighting  and  city  water.    The  April  1917  issue  of 
Acipco  .\eirs  stated.    "If  you  want  to  live  in  a  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  come  to  West 
Acipco."'2    Eagan  not  only  provided  African  American  employees  with  living  arrangements,  but  also 
allowed  for  them  to  represent  the  company  on  the  sports  field.    Since  the  addition  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  building, 
all  employees  were  able  to  participate  in  various  sports  such  as  baseball,  basketball,  and  Softball.    One  of 
the  first  colored  baseball  teams  was  so  successful  that  thev  left  the  company  to  organize  the  Birmingham 
"Black  Barons."  and  later  the  Kansas  City  "Monarchs"  professional  teams."'3    These  opportunities  increased 
the  welfare  of  Acipco's  African  American  workers.    It  soon  became  evident  to  all  employees  that  Eagan  was 
a  man  with  strong  convictions  and  a  good  heart.    One  employee  described  Eagan  as.  "kind,  unselfish,  and 
understanding  to  all  white  or  colored.    H 

Soon  a  community  began  to  take  shape  with  the  industrial  plant  of  Acipco  at  its  center.    Eagan  worked 
continuously  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  for  all  his  employees.     He  successfully  opened  new  grade 
schools  for  the  children,  such  as  the  West  Acipco  School,  opened  in   1918.     The  Y.M.C.A.  offered  classes  for 
black  employees  who  did  not  read  or  write,  and  night  school  was  made  available  for  all  workers  who  wanted 
to  continue  their  education.     Eagan  also  wanted  his  employees  to  worship  in  their  neighborhood.     In   1(H(> 
Methodist  Episcopal  was  founded  followed  by  the  West  Acipco  church  in   ll)  18.     Inspired  by  his  work  in 
Atlanta  with  Central  Presbyterian,  an  interdenominational  Sunday  school  was  organized  in  1()22  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    On  Eabor  Dav  in   1921,  Eagan  planned  the  first  annual  company  picnic 
complete  with  barbecue,  lemonade,  sack  races,  and  baseball  games."    These  activities  gave  Acipco 
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employees  the  opportunity  to  mold  their  life  around  the  company.     In  (urn.  they  would  inherit  a  sense  of 
pride  for  both  their  work  and  for  the  company. 

The  Formation  of  Eagan  *s  Plan  for  Acipco 

Eagan  knew   he  wanted  Acipco  to  serve  a  larger  purpose  than  simply  producing  pipe,  hut  by   1('17.  he 
was  still  not  sure  of  die  path  to  take.    Although  many  of  the  programs  he  had  already  initiated  did  increase 
the  general  welfare  of  the  workers,  Eagan  believed  they  did  nothing  to  alleviate  the  workers  basic  dilemma, 
which  was  being  at  the  mercy  of  those  working  above  them.    He  wanted  the  workers  to  have  a  larger  voice 
in  the  daily  operations  of  the  plant,  hi  addition.  Eagan  was  determined  (o  earn   out  Cod's  plan  for  him. 
which  he  believed  to  he  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  I.  Eagan  and  McWane  traveled  to  Washington  to  serve  with  a  Navy 
Training  group  as  "dollar-a-vear     men.     Theses  men  were  entrusted  with  supervising  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  war  through  different  agencies.    The  federal  government  did  not  have  the  manpower  to  focus  on  such  a 
large  task,  so  hundreds  of  businessmen  with  either  personal  or  business  interest  in  the  war'  came  to  do  their 
duly   towards  the  effort.56    During  this  time  Eagan  served  as  a  member  of  the  War  Works  Council  of  the 
Y.M.C.A..  vice-chairmen  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Activities  of  the  Naval  Department,  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  War  Camp  Community  Service.    In  Washington,  he  spent  time  with  many  of  the 
oilier  business  leaders  of  the  day.    He  observed  their  business  practices  and  realized  that  they  were  making 
large  fortunes  from  war  enterprises.    However  patriotic  these  men  seemed.  Eagan  looked  at  them  quite 
unfavorably.5" 

Upon  his  return,  Eagan  confronted  his  friend  Dr.  Will  Alexander,  a  colleague  on  the  Commission  of 
Interracial  Cooperation.58    Eagan  explained  to  Alexander  that  he  was  selling  Acipco.  and  he  no  longer 
wanted  anything  to  do  with  business  in  general.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  selfishness  of  the  businessmen  he 
met  in  Washington.     Before  he  left  Birmingham,  he  instructed  his  workers  to  do  whatever  the  Covermnent 
wanted,  but  nothing  for  the  sake  of  making  a  profit.59    Although  discouraged,  it  is  doubtful  that  Eagan 
would  have  ever  realh   sold  the  company.     Alter  the  war.  lie  attended  lectures,  conferences,  meetings  and 
interviews  desperately  looking  for  inspiration,     lie  contacted  the  former  Governor  of  Colorado.   William  E. 
Sweet,  who  himself  had  given  up  his  business  in  order  to  focus  on  civic  issues.    After  a  long  talk  with  Sweet. 
Eagan  s  desperation  turned  to  slight  hope.    However,  a  trip  to  a  conference  in  New  York  gave  Eagan  the 
final  spark  of  inspiration  he  needed  to  continue  his  plans  at  Acipco.    The  conference  speaker  was  a  Quaker 
industrial  leader  from  England  by  the  name  of  Seebohm  Rowntree,  who  verbalized  his  advanced  beliefs 
regarding  labor  and  wages.     Dr.  Alexander,  who  accompanied  Eagan  to  the  city,  described  the  scene  as  Mr. 
Rowntree  expressed  his  philosophy  regarding  his  own  business:     "Finally  he  said,  'I  feel  that  I  should  make 
every  job  in  my  plant  such  a  job  as  1  would  be  willing  to  see  one  of  my  own  children  work  at.     He  [Eagan] 
gripped  my  knee  firmly  with  his  hand  and  whispered.  'That's  it:  that's  it!      Here.  Eagan s  ideas  regarding 
the  Golden  Rule  within  a  business  began  to  take  shape.60 

Later  that  year.  Alexander  and  Eagan  visited  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Sherwood  Eddy,  who  had  worked 
with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Europe.    Eddy  urged  Eagan  not  to  abandon  his  business,  but  instead  gave  Eagan  an 
idea  which  would  unite  Rowntree  s  philosophy  with  Eagan  s  personal  mission  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of 
God.     Eddy  explained  to  Eagan  the  way  some  labor  unions  in  England  had  changed  from  a  militant  system 
to  a  cooperative  with  both  sides  working  together  to  increase  production."'    With  this  idea  in  mind.  Eddv 
urged  Eagan  to  make  his  business    "a  laboratory  for  experiments  in  the  application  of  the  Christian 
principles  in  industry."""    Eagan.  a  man  who  regarded  his  talents  as  a  stewardship  from  Cod.  and  who  had 
made  it  his  life's  mission  to  spread  the  word  of  God.  was  now  equipped  with  the  inspiration  he  needed.  He 
returned  to  Birmingham  and  began  to  formulate  his  plan  for  Acipco. 

For  months  Eagan  worked  tirelessly  on  his  exact  plan  for  initiating  Christian  ideals  within  his  company. 
There  is  no  doubt  dial  during  this  time  of  planning,  Eagan  referred  to  the  teachings  of  the  Social  Gospel, 
which  first  opened  his  eves  to  the  needs  of  humanity.    Several  theologians  of  the  day  wrote  directly 
concerning  the  Golden  Rule  within  the  industry.    Washington  Gladded,  also  referred  to  as  the    Father  of  the 
Social  Gospel'  staled.    "If  the  capitalist  would  measure  his  profits,  and  the  working  man  his  wages,  by  the 
Golden  Rule,  (here  would  be  instant  peace. ..If  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  Christ  be  in  you  to  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourselves  in  llieir  places  now  and  then,  and  judge  their  conduct  and  yours  too  from  their  point  of  view 
you  will  speedily  come  to  terms  in  all  your  quarrels."63    This  analysis  of  theology  within  the  industrial 
sphere  came  to  be  recognized  by  Eagan  as  the  proper  solution.  Throughout  his  life,  especially  in  his  work  in 
Atlanta,  he  believed  that  the  answer  to  every  human  problem  lav  in  the  practice  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
This  would  be  the  plans  main  strength. 


In  order  to  do  exactly  what  lie  wauled  with  die  company,  lie  needed  to  have  complete  control.     In  early 
1921.  Eagan  began  to  colled  all  the  commons  Murk  of  the  company  which  was  issued  upon  the  company's 
formation.     On  June  3"1  of  die  same  year.   Pagan,  through  a  letter,   made  his  official  suggestion  to  the 
company  Directors  recommending  to  them  that    Vcipco  adopt  the  principles  of  Jesus  (iluisi  ib  the  company's 
guide,     lie  simply  wanted  their  input  and  thoughts  concerning  how   they  could  see  this  at  work  within  each  of 
their  departments.     He  again  addressed  the  Directors  on  June   13lh.  where  he  more  specifically  staled  the 
principles  of  Christ  affecting  Acipco.     Me  wrote  dial  Service.  Supervision,  and  Sacrifice  were  to  be  the  new 
pillars  of  the  organization."4    At  ibis  time,  he  hoped  to  receive  the  lull  support  of  his  managers.     Yet.  the 
then-current  President.  J.R.  McWane.  along  with  lour  oilier  managers,  did  nol  agree  with  Eagan's  new   ideas. 
Although  a  Christian.  McWane  believed  the  plan  would  cause  the  company  to  lose  money,  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  take  that  chance.    Therefore,  he  stepped  down  as  President,  and  Pagan  once  again  assumed  the 
role.'" 

Eagan's  plan  dealt  mainly  with  the  reorganization  of  the  company  in  a  wax   thai  would  ensure  total 
cooperation  from  all  departments.     Me  established  three  primary  boards  which  possessed  the  highest 
authority  and  controlled  die  legislative  policies  of  the  company:  the  Board  of  Management,  whose 
membership  consists  of  the  presidenl  and  lour  vice  presidents  who  supervise  the  overall  operation  of  the 
company:  the  Board  of  Operatives,  a  twelve  member  board  elected  by  the  wage  employees  in  the  twelve 
different  manufacturing  districts,  which  represented  the  employees  and  acted  as  an  intermediary  advising  the 
Board  of  Management:  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  elects  the  Board  of  Management  and  serves  as  the 
final  company's  operation. 

The  Golden  Rule  in  Corporate  America 

Bv  June  30.   P*22.  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company,  except  what  was  held  by  Pagan,  was  sold 
and  in  exchange  the  stockholders  received  non-voting  preferred  slock.     Therefore.  Pagan  became  the  sole 
owner  of  all  1085  shares  of  common  stock,  taking  complete  ownership  of  the  company.66    At  this  point,  in 
order  for  the  Golden  Rule  plan  to  apply  to  everyone.  Eagan  decided  he  wanted  to  pay  every  employee  a 
living  wage.  This  meant  that  the  company  woidd  pay  its  workers  enough  to  meet  their  basic  needs.    Eagan 
did  not  believe  that  the  purpose  of  a  business  was  to  secure  profits.    Therefore,  he  was  able  to  pav  a  living 
wage  by  keeping  the  cost  of  his  pipe  at  market  cost,  which  was  higher  than  most  companies.    This  enabled 
him  to  benefit  his  employees  with  a  profit  sharing  plan  which  allowed  for  higher  wages  and  aimual  bonuses. 
With  the  1.085  shares  of  stock  he  owned.  Eagan  created  a  trust  fund  with  the  Board  of  Operatives  and  Board 
of  Management  acting  as  his  joint  trustees.    Of  the  money  Eagan  invested  in  stock,  eight  percent  would  be 
paid  to  him,  and  anything  above  that  number  would  go  to  the  employees.    All  dividends  were  distributed  or 
invested  to  ensure  employees  received  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.1'"    Pagan  s  dedication  to  this  endeavor 
is  evident  in  his  refusal  to  accept  his  dividends  and  salary  in  1921  and  1922  until  all  the  men  at  Acipco 
earned  a  fair  living  wage.'""' 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  living  wage  was  that  a  worker  received  only  that  which  the  company 
earned.     Under  this  system,  the  higher  the  company's  yearly  dividends,  the  larger  the  employees    pay  checks. 
Workers  now  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  company.    Their  work  ethic  had  a  direct  effect  on  all  other 
employees  and  themselves:  wasting  time  or  materials  meant  a  decrease  in  everyone's  paycheck.    Suddenly, 
each  employee  became  accountable  for  their  fellow  workman,  thus  creating  a  cooperative  brotherhood  of 
man.    The  employees''  new  motto  was  "Service."    They  were  to  render: 

1 .  Service  to  the  public  by  manufacturing  an  honest  and  meritorious  product. 

2.  Service  to  the  employees  bv  applying  the  Golden  Rule,  and 

3.  Service  to  the  stockholders  by  making  for  them  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.1'" 

Pagan  wanted  his  workers  to  sincerelv  believe  that  his  Golden  Rule  Plan  was  beneficial  to  them.    At  the 
same  time,  he  wanted  to  make  them  aware  that  these  new  benefits  were  not  a  gift  from  the  company  but  a 
share  of  the  total  earnings.    Without  the  support  of  Iris  workers,  Eagan's  ideas  were  moot,  so  he  had  to 
convince  the  workers  that  their  roles  in  the  company's  operations  were  indeed  important.    One  way  he  did 
this  was  by  placing  a  sheet  of  facts  and  figures  in  the  shop  showing  workers  how  their  labor  mattered  as  a 
whole.    Eagan  wanted  them  to  know  that  they  were  never  asked  to  complete  a  task  without  a  legitimate 
reason  for  performing  that  task  in  the  first  place.    In  a  continued  effort  to  make  employees  aware  of  the  plan 
and  their  role.  Eagan  talked  to  them  personally.    At  one  point  it  is  noted  that  Eagan  climbed  atop  a  pile  of 
pig  iron  and  through  a  megaphone  explained  the  terms  of  the  plan  to  everyone  around.70    He  wanted  all 
employees  to  know  that  they  were  no  longer  working  for  a  company,  but  for  their  company.    Eagan  truly 
believed  that  if  men  were  made  responsible  for  their  actions,  thev  would,  in  turn,  lead  more  productive  lives. 
Soon  employees  began  adhering  to  this  new  plan.    Thev  also  became  more  careful  and  productive  in  the 
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plant.    In  April  of  1922.  Eagan  wrote  to  his  wife  that  the  workers  made  more  pipe  in  March  than  they  had  in 
a  single  month  in  the  past  five  years.  ' 

Eagan  not  only  had  to  sell  the  plan  to  his  employees,  but  also  to  Acipco's  customers.    Because  of  the 
living  wage,  the  company's  pipe  was  sold  at  a  price  predominantly  higher  than  most  of  their  competitors. 
Eagan.  knowing  he  was  at  a  business  disadvantage,  wrote  letters  to  all  his  current  and  potential  customers 
explaining  to  them  Iris  Golden  Rule  plan.    They  were  told  that  although  an  Acipco  product  was  a  higher 
price,  they  were  receiving  in  return  the  highest  quality  pipe  made  by  nien  who  were  treated  fairly  and  who 
"sing  and  smile  as  they  work."72    There  is  no  indication  that  pipe  sales  for  Acipco  chopped  after  the 
initiation  of  the  plan,    hi  actuality,  the  net  worth  of  the  company  increased  fifteen  tunes  in  the  fust  twenty 
years  after  die  initiation  of  the  plan/3    In  1955,  when  Acipco  celebrated  its  Golden  Anniversary,  many 
customers  wrote  to  the  current  president.  S.D.  Moxley.  expressing  their  congratulations  and  appreciation  for 
years  of  satisfactory  business  relations.    R.G.  Taber  of  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Company  wrote.  "Our  business 
relationship  has  been  most  excellent  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  typify  this  relationship  except  to  sav  that 
vour  product  is  practically  the  only  cast  iron  pipe  that  we  use.'1    Another  customer.  E.W.  Bacharach.  Inc.. 
wrote  in  gratitude.  "Long  recognized  as  a  principle  manufacturer  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings.  Acipco  is 
also  well  known  for  its  fair  dealings  and  efficient  service. "74    Yet.  at  the  tune  Eagan  initiated  his  plan, 
manv  wrote  him  voicing  their  concern.     Ex-Governor  Sweet  of  Colorado,  in  whom  Eagan  had  confided 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  plan,  wrote  praising  him  for  liis  efforts,  but  also  voiced  skepticism  over 
Eagan  s  ideas.     He  told  Eagan  that  business  is  organized  on  a  competitive  basis  which,  inherently,  clashes 
with  the  ideas  of  Christianity.    Therefore.  Sweet  did  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  to  combine  the  two 
spheres.    Although  thrilled  by  Eagan  s  efforts,  he  thought  it  might  be  an  impossible  task.    Eagan  earnestly 
responded  to  these  men  that  the  principles  of  Christ,  when  applied  honestly,  would  give  victory  to  any 
human  endeavor/'    Although  appreciative  of  the  criticism  and  willing  to  listen.  Eagan  was  not  backing 
down  from  his  vision  for  Acipco. 

In  a  last  effort  to  truly  democratize  the  company  and  complete  his  plan  for  Acipco.  Eagan  went  one  step 
further.    In  1(>23.  he  attached  a  codicil  to  his  will  in  which  he  bequeathed  all  of  the  common  stock  he  had 
collected  to  the  Trustees.    Thev.  in  nun.  were  responsible  for  looking  after  the  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees.    By  this  action,  which  was  unknown  to  the  workers  or  management  until  his  death.  Eagan  gave 
his  share  of  the  corporation  to  the  employees,  thus  giving  them  joint  ownersliip  in  the  company.    Within  this 
document.  Eagan  outlined  specifics  as  to  how  the  money  should  be  used.    The  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
codicil  states,  "all  dividends  paid  upon  said  stock... trustees  hi  their  discretion  may  deem  advisable  in 
supplementing  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  employees  of  said  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company... to 
ensure  to  each  of  the  said  employees  an  income  equivalent  to  a  "living  wage...     "    Eagan  gave  the  trustees 
the  power  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  tliis  wage  on  an  individual  employee  basis.    He  noted  that  wages 
differed  depending  of  the  employee  and  their  certain  situation.     He  asked  the  Board  to  look  at  situations  such 
as  family,  sickness,  and  living  situation.     Wife  and  children  were  considered  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  as  well: 
therefore  thev  were  also  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  money  if  needed.    Yet.  if  any  employee  should  leave 
the  company  for  whatever  reason,  thev  were  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  income  from  the  trust,  making  the 
only  requirement  to  become  a  beneficiary  to  be  a  qualified  employee. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  Trustees  would  adhere  to  his  ideas  as  expressed  in  die  codicil.  Eagan  allowed  no 
one  to  become  a  Trustee  unless  he  accepted  the  plan  and  signed  an  acceptance  pledge.    Refusal  to  sign  the 
pledge  and  accept  the  plan  as  policy  resulted  in  disqualification  from  the  Board.       Eagan  knew  that  in  order 
for  his  plan  to  stay  strong,  he  needed  board  members  who  were  dedicated  to  his  vision  of  a  living  wage  for 
all   employees. 

In  giving  this  living  wage.  Eagan  made  it  clear  that  the  customer  was  also  an  important  aspect  of  the 
plan.     He  staled  in  the  codicil  that  although  he  wanted  to  pay  reasonable  salaries  to  all  employees,  wages 
should  never  become  so  excessive  that  thev  were  an  expense  to  the  consumer.    He  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
buying  public  always  received  a  fair  price  for  an  Acipco  product.    With  this  plan.  Eagan  was  able  to  "ensure 
sendee  to  both  the  purchasing  public  and  labor  on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule  give  by  Jesus  Christ.78 

News  of  Eagan  s  plan  spread  rapidly.    Around  the  country,  newspapers  from  the  New  )ork  Jl oriel  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  reported  on  the  establishment  of  a  plan  to  run  a  company  hased  on  die  Golden  Rule.     In 
the  midst  of  the  newspaper  attention  given  to  Acipco.  Eagan  wrote  to  his  wife  questioning  the  sudden  rush  of 
press.    He  wrote.  "It  does  seem  strange  that  the  decision  of  Christian  directors  to  practice  the  teachings  of 
Christ  in  their  business  should  cause  newspaper  comment.    '     To  Eagan,  these  ideas  were  not  fundamentally 
new.    He  was  basing  his  ideas  on  thousand-year-old  teachings  which  were  largely  known  and  practiced  by 
many  within  the  Christian  religion.    Eagan  believed  that  these  principles  would  work  in  a  business 
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atmosphere  as  well  as  a  religious  one.  QndFortunatelv.  the  timing  of  Lagan's  plan  made  many  question  his 
business  beliefs. 

At  this  time  in  history,  concepts  ot  socialism  and  communism  were  beginning  to  develop  and  present 
challenge  the  free  enterprise  system  throughout  the  world.    The  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia,  jnsi  two 
years  prior,  heightened  the  challenges  ol  this  system.    By  giving  the  company  to  his  employees,  many  critics 
believed  that  Lagans  actions  were  radical,  nut  practical,  and  a  outright  challenged  to  the  traditional 
American  way.     Despite  these  comments.  Kagan  remained  dedicated  to  the  free  enterprise  and  is  often  quoted 
as  saving,  "Businessmen  ask.    Is  your  plan  practical?    When  ihev  should  ask    Is  it  right?"'""    Eagan  believed 
thai  a  company  based  on  a  foundation  ol   religious  principles,  with  employee  involvement   in  company 
decision  making  was  exactly  was  the  American  dream  entailed.     Lagans  ideas  for  Acipco  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  a  man  who  was  ahead  of  his  time. 

Kagan's  Legacy 

At  the  time  of  Kagan  s  death  in   1924.  the  company  had  been  operating  under  the  Kagan  Plan  for  two 
years.    Thus,  when  he  suddenly  became  desperately  ill.  from  tuberculosis,  the  plan  was  able  to  continue 
smoothly.    After  the  family  moved  to  Ashville.  North  Carolina,  in  an  attempt  to  improve  his  health.  Kagan 
developed  spinal  meningitis,     lie  died  on  March  30,  1^2-+  at  the  age  of  fiftv-four.    The  codicil  to  his  will, 
written  only  a  year  earlier,  quickly  came  under  attack  because  Ceorgia  law  stipulated  that  a  man  must  leave 
at  least  half  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  and  children.    Kagan  left  each  of  his  children  one-thousand  dollars  and 
to  his  wife  over  a  million  dollars  in  real  estate  holdings.  He  also  left  money  to  his  friends,  Marion  Jackson 
and  J.K..  and  to  his  wealthy  mother,  he  gave  his  Bible  and  his  gold  watch.    Johns  wife  Susan  went  to  court 
and  was  soon  able  to  ratify  the  will.    If  she  had  chosen  not  to.  Kagan's  dream  for  Acipco  being  owned  by  its 
employees  would  have  vanished.    Susan,  however,  was  dedicated  to  both  her  husband  and  his  beliefs. 

Kagan  was  buried  in  Atlanta's  West  View  Cemetery.    At  his  funeral  an  African  American  gospel  choir 
sang  hymns  and  an  eight-foot  long  flower  arrangement  sent  by  the  Acipco  employees  spelled  the  word 
"Service"  in  sweet  peas.81    This  gesture  typified  Kagan  s  vision  for  Acipco.    His  service  to  the  company 
allowed  for  a  workplace  where  Christ's  love  was  paramount,  and  fair  treatment  along  with  the  workers 
welfare  was  the  company's  main  concern. 

Kagan's  ideals  for  Acipco  have  lasted  the  test  of  time,  and  are  still  visible  today.    The  company,  under 
the  current  president  Van  Richey,  continues  to  operate  under  Kagan's  philosophy.     In   1()88.  Acipco  updated 
its  medical  clinic  with  a  $3  V-i  million  on-site  facility,  replacing  the  one  built  in  1923.     I  iilike  the  early  vears 
of  the  company,  when  one  doctor  made  house  calls,  the  new  building  is  stalled  bv  more  than  sixty 
employees,  ranging  from  physicians  and  nurses  to  pharmacists,  dentists,  and  clerical  staff.    Acipco.  which 
began  with  three-hundred  and  fifty  people,  now  offers  one  of  the  best  medical  benefit  packages  in  the  country 
to  over  ten  thousand  employees,  dependants  and  retirees.      Along  with  medical  benefits,  Acipco  continues  in 
Kagan's  efforts  to  "make  men"  by  encouraging  employees  to  continue  their  education.    Kagan  College,  the 
company's  on-site  classrooms,  teaches  a  variety  of  skills  including  leadership  and  communication  as  well  as 
basic  classes  in  English  and  math.82    The  Acipco  News  continues  to  appear  monthly,  informing  employees  ol 
company  activities  and  policies.    Acipco  also  continues  to  listen  to  its  employees.    In  addition  to  the  Board 
of  Operatives,  the  company  encourages  its  employees  to  have  their  voice  heard  by  submitting  suggestions  to 
improve  production.    This  policv  was  developed  after  Kagan's  death,  but  continues  today.    In  1948  if  a 
useful  suggestion  was  made,  an  employee  received  five  dollars."'3    Todav  Acipco  pays  employees  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  suggestion  saved  the  company-    In  1988.  the  company  paid  employees  more  than  $80,000. 
with  the  largest  sum  for  a  single  suggestion  being  $38,000.84    Employees  also  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
their  mind  through  the  "Coffee  with  the  President''  program.    This  program  allows  all  employees  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  president  in  an  informal  setting  and  voice  their  suggestions  or  complaints."' 
This  establishes  a  friendly  atmosphere  where  employees  feel  open  to  speak  their  mind  and  are  not  inhibited 
bv  their  employers. 

These  incentives  for  working  at  Acipco  have  only  grown  over  the  vears.  making  the  company  a 
desirable  place  to  work.    Around  1950,  the  company's  annual  turnover  was  approximately  twenty  percent,  at 
a  time  when  the  average  annual  turnover  for  an  industrial  workplace  in  Birmingham  was  around  thirty-three 
percent.""    Today,  with  an  annual  turnover  rate  of  less  than  one  percent  and  the  average  service  time  at  the 
coin) »any  exceeding  twenty  vears.  it  is  evident  that  Acipco  employees  are  treated  well  and  are  loyal  to  die 
cooperation.    In  addition,  Acipco  has  been  named  to  Fortune  magazines  "100  Best  Companies  to  Work  for 
in  America"  eight  times.    In  the  book  produced  from  this  list,  the  authors  ranked  Acipco  fifteenth  out  of  one- 
hundred.    Other  companies  at  the  top  of  the  list  included  Delta  Air  Lines,  Hershey  Koods.  Du  Pont  and 
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Proctor  and  Gamble.87    Fourth-generation  employees  at  Acipco  experience  the  same  Christian  atmosphere 
today  that  Eagan  established  almost  one  hundred  years  ago. 

As  Acipco  iiears  its  centennial  in  2005.  it  continues  to  he  a  strong  force  in  the  pipe  industry.    This 
unique  company  strives  to  uphold  the  vision  of  a  pious  yet  strong-willed  businessman,  while  at  the  same 
time,  successfully  competing  in  an  aggressive  world-wide  market.    Eagans  ideas  defied  the  business  model 
of  his  day.  and  they  continue  to  he  upheld  in  a  world  more  materialistic  than  the  Gilded  Age  he  strove  to 
overcome.    Eagan  became  involved  in  the  pipe  industry  because  of  the  benefits  its  product  offered  to 
humanity,  at  a  time  when  other  men  were  seeking  business  ventures  for  profit.    Although  Eagan  s  inherited 
and  wisely  protected  wealth  allowed  him  to  invest  in  the  company  of  Acipco.  his  unbreakable  faith  gave 
him  the  ability  to  transform  an  ill-fated  industrial  profession  into  a  safe  and  meaningful  life  for  thousands  of 
Southerners.     Inspired  by  his  family  and  the  messages  of  the  Social  Gospel.  Eagan  worked  relentlessly 
through  various  philanthropic  organizations  to  heal  the  wounds  of  poverty  and  injustice.    He  fought  for 
improved  relations  between  the  races  in  a  region  deeply  rooted  with  racial  and  ethnic  hatred.    I  lis  Christian 
service  to  all  his  employees  was  rooted  in  his  determination  to  make  them  men  of  God. 

Eagan  was  always  led  by  his  faith.    With  the  Bible  as  his  textbook,  he  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
teaching  them  and  the  world  that  through  the  Golden  Rule  productive  einplovee-emplover  cooperation 
within  a  business  was  possible.     I  landing  the  company  oxer  to  his  employees  symbolized  the  strong  trust  and 
faith  he  had  in  their  ability  to  carry  on  his  ideals  in  a  profit  driven  world.    Even  year  on  Eagans  birthday, 
a  memorial  service  is  held  at  the  Birmingham  plant.     Together,  the  entire  workforce  and  management  of 
Acipco  hear  the  ideals  of  Eagan  which  thev  were  entrusted  to  uphold.    Eagans  task  was  not  simple  and  Iris 
goal  was  far  reaching,  but  he  clung  to  the  possibility  that  he  could  convince  others  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  was  the  right  path  to  take.    He  left  future  generations  a  profound  legacy  and  an  inspirational  life  of 
overcoming  societal  adversity  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company. 
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1  became  interested  in 
Superleadership  when  I  read  <ui 
article  discussing  it  in  Kent 
Andersen's  LS  200:  Leadership 
Studies:  Theory  and  Practice 
course.  It  sounded  ideal  at  first, 
but  seemed  deceptive  the  more  1 
examined  it.  I  wrote  this  paper 
to  expose  many  of  the 
contradictions  I  encountered 
when  reading  about 
Superleadership.  I  wanted  to 
articulate  the  qualms  I  had  with 
Superleadership  and  to  suggest 
that  more  democratic 
alternatives  of  leadership  are 
available. " 
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Employees  hunch  diligently  over  their  desks,  meticulouslv 
scnitirtizing  their  work:  the)  are  focused,  driven,  and  completely 
committed  to  die  institutional  goals  thai  have  been  relayed  in  them. 
Phese  workers  represent  ever)  boss's  dream  -  the)  don'1  even  have  i<i  he 
instructed  or  supervised.     I  hex   have  internalized  the  mission,  priorities, 
and  ideolog)  of  their  company  so  deeph   thai  the\   actually   manage 
themselves.     In  the  narrow  realm  oi  their  own  jobs,  these  employees  set 
their  own  goals  and  detennine  the  mosl  efficienl  \\a\  to  accomplish  these 
goals  without  the  added  expense  or  wasted  time  of  a  supervisor. 

Urning  to  quench  the  desire  for  fulfillment  thai  mam  Baby  Boomers 
seem  i<>  be  lacking  in  their  careers,  professors  of  managemenl  Charles 
Man/  ol  Arizona  State  f  Diversity  and  Henry  Sims  of  the  I  Diversity  of 
Maryland  authored  Superleadership:  Leading  Others  /o  Lead  Themselves. 
Manz  and  Sims  originated  this  model  of  leading  to  promote  the  kind  of 
company  environment  described  above  by  increasing  employee 
involvement  and  self-management.     Additionally.  as  global  competition 
becomes  an  increasingly  powerful  force,  pressure  i-  building  in  the 
I  nited  States  to  take  full  advantage  of  human  resources,  and 
Superleadership  attempts  to  meet  these  challenges.    According  to  the 
theory,  businesses  that  adopt  this  style  of  leadership  will  find  the)   have 
gained  a  more  equal  distribution  of  power  in  the  office  and  that 
employees  will  experience  renewed  commitment  and  (rue  ownership  of 
their  work  (213). 

These  descriptions  of  the  theory  suggest  that  Superleadership  will  act 
as  a  miraculous  panacea,  one  that  promotes  a  vision  <»f  a  more 
democratic  workplace  where  employees  have  a  voice  and  a  choice  in 
how   their  jobs  affect  themselves  and  society.  A  closer  look  at  the  theory, 
however,  shows  that  Superleadership  achieves  quite  the  opposite.    In 
reality.  Superleadership  simply  serves  as  an  innocuous  way  to  disguise 
the  true  goals  of  increasing  efficiency  and  decreasing  the  costs  of 
management.     Should  the  lheor\    be  implemented,   its  practice  would 
establish  little  more  than  a  system  built  on  the  inequity  inherent  in 
dominant  and  subordinate  relationships,  and  the  indoctrination  of 
company  motives  -  all  at   (he  expense  of  employee  morale.  I  pon 
thorough  examination  of  Superleadership.  certain  components  of  the 
theory  reveal  this  conflict  with  the  vision  of  an  idyllic  and  democratic 
workplace.  These  elements  include  its  immediate  discounting  of  other 
leadership  theories,  hierarchical  language,  limited  freedom  employees 
have  in  decision  making,  and  the  dismissal  of  leadership  that  shapes 
society. 

First,  to  initially  convince  the  observer  of  the  supposed  necessity  of 
Superleadership.  advocates  of  the  theory  point  out  the  many  weaknesses 
that  can  be  lound  in  every  other  stele  of  leadership.  Proponents  ol  the 
Superleadership  model  actually  suggest  that  once  the  concept  had  been 
developed,  every  other  leadership  style  becomes  obsolete  and  should 
therefore  be  immediately  discarded.     For  example,  the    "strong  man 
technique  is  argued  to  rely  too  much  on    "fear-based  compliance     (Manz 
and  Sims  21o).  and  the  "visionary  hero     method  unrealistieallv 
perceives  the  leader  as  a  larger-than  life  figure  holding  up    "the  clarifying 
beacon  that  will  light  the  wax   to  the  promised  land'  (21b). 
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Superleadership.  on  the  oilier  hand,  is  described  in  language  that  makes  it  appear  to  he  somewhat  of  a 
practical  and  attractive  intermediary  between  these  two  styles.  However,  a  closer  look  ai  the  language  used 
to  describe  Superleadership  exposes  mam  ol  iis  contradictor)  elements. 

Second,  even  the  terminology  applied  throughoul  the  theorj   is  not  cousisieni  with  Superleadership  s 
premise  of  egahtarianism.  For  example,  employees  and  employers  are  nol  assigned  benign  titles  with  respect 
to  power  associations:  the  designations  given  are   'subordinate     and  "superior,     respectively.    These  terms 
have  strong  connotations  with  hierarchy  and  illustrate  the  disparity  between  Superleadership  s  initial  goal  of 
achieving  an  even  distribution  ol  power  and  its  actual  practice.    These  labels  are  unintentionally  accurate 
and  telling  within  the  model  of  Superleadership.  According  to  Jean  Miller,  an  author  and  clinical  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Boston  I  adversity.  "Dominant  groups  usually  define  one  or  more  acceptable  roles  for  the 
subordinate.  ..subordinates  are  described  in  terms  of.  and  encouraged  to  develop,  personal  psychological 
characteristics  that  are  pleasing  to  the  dominant  group     (225-226). 

Third,  consistent  with  Millers  ideas.  Superleadership  theory  emphasizes  that  while  employees  are    "free 
to  explore  (heir  own  goals  and  discover  new  ways  of  approaching  the  demands  of  their  jobs,  these  goals 
musl  always  be  ''coordinated  among  the  differenl  levels  oJ  the  hierarchy.  Subordinate  goals,  even  those  that 
are  sell-set.  need  to  be  consistent  with  superior  and  organizational  goals     (Manz  and  Sims  218).  From  this 
excerpt,   it   becomes  clear  (hat  allocating  power  to  the  employees  is  essentially  an  illusion  in  practice. 
Freedom  for  creative  thoughl  is  supposedly  fostered,  but  only  as  long  as  it  remains  within  the  parameters  of 
the  institution's  and  the  superiors  goals.     Thus,  higher  ranking  members  of  the  hierarchy  define  expectations 
of  the  subordinates,  and  "hee     -  although  incredibly  limited  -  reign  is  granted  to  subordinates  as  long  as 
none  attempt   to  step  outside  the  boundaries  ol  this  definition.      This  enforced  conformity  to  the  demands  of 
dominants,  in  turn,  leads  subordinates  to  become  ^highly  attuned  to  dominants     (Miller  228)  and  eventually 
internalize  beliels  held  by  dominants  ahout  the  atmosphere  ol  the  workplace  and  the  nature  of  the 
subordinate's  work.  Concurrently,  subordinates  learn  to  stifle  and  ignore  their  own  instincts  and  beliefs 
regarding  these  matters. 

Tor  Superleadership  to  be  at  its  most  effective,  simply  deriving  compliance  from  subordinates  is  not 
enough:  there  must  also  be  "motiyation  and  psychological  commitment  that  energizes  employees  to  greater 
and  greater  achievement     (.Manz  and  Sims  21(>).     Employees  supposedly  heed  by  the  power  ol 
Superleadership  appear  to  have  tapped  into  their  own  resources  ol  intelligence  and  creativity,  but  this  kind  of 
ingenuity  is  exercised  only  in  narrow,  specific  tasks  and  not  at  all  in  a  broader  social  sense.    Jeff  Schmidt,  a 
former  editor  for  Physics  Today  magazine  with  a  PhD  in  physics  from  the  University  of  California.  Irvine, 
voices  his  criticisms  and  own  frustrations  with  the  professional  world  and  its  associations  with  hierarchy  in 
his  hook  Disciplined  Minds:    I  Critical  Look  al  Salaried  Professionals  and  the  Said-Battering  System  that 
Shapes  Their  Lives.  Schmidts  work  outlines  an  ideal  employee  similar  to  one  Superleaders  are  concerned 
about  creating:   "an  obedient  thinker,  an  intellectual  property  whom  employers  can  trust  to  experiment, 
theorize,  innovate,  and  create  safely  within  the  confines  of  an  assigned  ideology     (1()).    Being  the  kind  ol 
follower  that  a  company   desires,  then,  appeals  to  be  a  challenging  task:  it   requires  critical  thinking  and  an 
agile  mind,  but  only  as  it  pertains  to  a  single,  defined  area.      To  have  an  employees  intellect  stray  outside 
these  finite  bounds  to  larger  social  problems  could  have  serious  consequences — company  leaders  might 
actualh   have  to  cope  with  employees  disagreeing  with  (hem  on  broader,  more  significant  issues. 

Schmidt  illustrates  ihis  phenomenon  l>\   using  the  example  ol  scientists  who  mistakenly   believe  they  are 
engaging  in  self-direction  and  self-management.    These  scientists  are  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  which 
topic  the)   wish  to  research  among  the  company's  various  research  areas:  however,  freedom  to  question  the 
societal  value  or  humanitarian  implications  of  their  work  is  completely  unacceptable.     I  nder  the  guidelines 
ol  Superleadership.  questions  are  supplied  by  employers  that  would  reportedly  stimulate  critical  thinking  by 
employees  about  their  work,  and  would  push  them  into  the  mastery  of  self-leadership.     These  questions 
include.   "\\  hal  are  you  shooting  for?     What   is  your  goal?     I  low   well  do  you  think  you  re  doing?     (Manz 
and  Sims  2  IT7).  Fach  question  addresses  matters  within  the  personal  sphere,  but  never  confronts  the  greater 
consequences  ol  the  work  being  done.     Employees  are  never  encouraged  to  seriously  inspect  the  intrinsic 
worth  ol  a  compam  s  goals  or  examine  how   well  those  conipanx   goals  align  with  their  own  priorities  and 
motivations. 

Furthermore,  this  mindset  ol  avoiding  any  criticism  that  might  question  the  motives  ol  an  institution 
becomes  so  ingrained  that  eventually  man)   workers  cannot  even  complete  their  own  jobs  without  approval 
and  guidance  bom  a  supervisor.      This  reliance  on  supervision,  however,  is  inconvenient  and  does  not 
increase  efficiency,  as  promised  by  Superleadership.  Consequently,  the  model  must  also  include  instructions 
about   how    to  gradually  reduce  this  dependency.      The  theory  acknowledges  that  employees  who  have  become 
comfortable  with  constant  supervision  will  often  feel  uncomfortable  and  experience  confusion  about  why 
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their  bosses  axe  not  providing  more  help.    According  to  the  theory,  this  apprehension  can  be  alleviated  l>\ 
allowing  subordinates  to  make  mistakes  during  their  initial  training  period  -  provided  the  errors  do  not 
interfere  with  the  more  importanl  elements  ol  companj   production  (Man/  and  Sims  218).    Theoretically, 
such  latitude  in  making  errors  should  result  in  obedient  and  productive  workers  so  ingrained  with  company 
doctrine  thai  tlie\  exert  all  their  energj  and  creativity  <»n  their  individual  jobs  withoul  the  nudge  of 
supervision. 

Schmidl  outlines  the  damage  that  can  occur  when  individuals  have  labored  under  oppressive 
hierarchical  structures  for  too  long.     Far  bom  unleashing  the  unique  abilities  of  followers.  Schmidl  warns 
that  systems  built  upon  strid  hierarchy  eventually   "numb  the  mind  ami  bo<k  and  retard  the  personal 
developmenl  of  those  employed     (91).    When  Superleadership  succeeds,  winkers  falsel)  work  under  the 
impression  that  they  possess  real  influence  and  decision-making  power.  In  actuality,  these  subordinates  have 
just  enough  control  to  determine  how  they  can  more  efficiently  serve  the  goals  of  die  institution  within  the 
realm  of  (heir  own  job.     Schmidl   warns  that   this  "system  ol  production  that  works  efficientb    towards  the 
goals  ol  the  employers  does  not  necessarily  work  efficientiy  towards  the  goals  ol  the  employees  or  toward  the 
goals  of  the  society  in  general     (('l). 

Finally.  Superleadership  neglects  to  adequately  confront  current  conceptions  ol  the  proper  role  of 
management,  and  does  not  al  all  address  leadership  as  it  applies  to  the  social  arena.  Superleadership  theory 
often  references  historical  figures  such  as  Caesar.  Napoleon,  and  Churchill  in  an  attempl  to  demonstrate  the 
irrelevance  of  heroic  leadership  to  the  organizational  world  and  its  inapplicability   to  modern  leadership 
situations.  Ironically,  though,  the  theory  also  touts  ideas  of  similar  historical  figures  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  illustrate  how    these  leaders    ideas  correspond  perfectly  to  whal   Superleadership  tries  to  accomplish,     hi  an 
article  entitled  "Superleadership:  Beyond  the  Myth  of  Heroic  Leadership,     the  originators  of  the 
Superleadership  theory  proudh    declare.   "It  is  time  to  transcend  the  notion  of  leaders  as  heroes  and  to  locus 
instead  on  leaders  as  hero-makers     (Manz  and  Sims  220).    This  sounds  inspiring,  yet  it  calls  to  mind  the 
similar  breed  of  workplace  heroism  that  Superleadership  theory  traditionally  attempts  to  dispel. 

I  ltimatelv.  if  we  indulge  the  eoncepl  of  "hero-making"  in  the  context  of  a  work  environment,  then  we 
might  envision  bosses  helping  their  employees  to  grapple  with  the  real  implications  of  their  jobs  and  the 
social  repercussions  for  an  employee's  life's  work.    However,  this  kind  of  interaction  simply  does  not  occur 
within  the  model  of  Superleadership.    This  theory  begs  the  question.   "\\  hat  exactly  is  heroic  about 
discouraging  awareness  of  the  difference  ones  job  makes  in  the  world?       Discourse  such  as  this  has  the 
potential  to  make  employers  uneasy  and  jeopardize  the  decorum  in  a  work  environment  where 
Superleadership  is  the  dominating  theory.  This  final  paradox  is  phrased  most  succinctly  in  one  article  about 
Superleadership  that  closes  with  the  words  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tzu: 

But  of  a  good  leader,  who  talks  little 

When  his  work  is  done,  his  aim  fulfilled. 

They  will  say: 

We  did  it  ourselves  (Manz  and  Sims  220). 
When  applied  to  Superleadership.  these  words  appear  to  encompass  Millers  notion  of  subordinates 
internalizing  the  beliefs  of  dominants.    Lao-tzu  seems  to  advocate  convincing  employees  that  a  leaders 
ambitions  and  goals  are  their  own.  a  message  which  is  also  embedded  in  the  concept  of  Superleadership.     It 
is  templing  to  be  initially  enthralled  by  this  approach  of  leadership  where  all  members  of  the  liierarchv 
oxymoronically  share  power  more  evenly  and  employees  are  granted  the  autonomy  to  find  greater  meaning 
in  their  work  lives.  Unfortunately,  these  ideas  can  never  take  root  in  a  work  environment  where 
Superleadership  is  the  dominating  leadership  style.  Employees  will  never  gain  a  genuine  sense  of  self- 
efficacy  or  acquire  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  power  their  supervisors  hold.  But  employees  will  be 
exceedingly  competent  and  compliant,  and  employers  will  attain  whal  ihev   actually  want:  self-managed 
workers  and  increased  efficiency. 
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Pauline  Leadership:  A  New  Model 


Carrrie  Reamer 


Leadership  today  has  a  myriad  <>!  meanings  and  implications, 
depending  on  the  situation  and  the  people  leading  and  following.    As  the 
twenty-first  century  progresses,  leadership  has  become  an  ever  increasing 
subject  of  intense  study  with  a  focus  not  on  headship,  a  figurehead  as  a 
leader,  bul  on  various  people  partaking  in  leadership  no  matter  their  role 
in  the  organization.    Main   leadership  scholars  give  various  examples  of 
leaders  whose  styles  arc  appropriate  for  modeling  contemporary 
leadership.    Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  and  Jesus 
Chrisl  are  often  cited  as  pristine  examples  for  todays  leaders  to  replicate. 
Many  more  examples  are  available  for  study.  bu1  the  apostle  Paul  is 
never  mentioned  as  a  prototype  ot  study,  yet  when  careful  analysis  of  this 
man  from  Tarsus  occurs,  a  multitude  of  excellent  leadership 
characteristics  are  unveiled. 

As  a  leader  in  the  lirst  century  Greco-Roman  world.  Paul  never 
attended  a  leadership  seminar;  however,  he  embodied  so  much  ol  what  is 
named  by  scholars  as  outstanding  leadership  qualities  and  styles.     I  lis 
persona]  leadership  as  a  gifted  man  inspired  and  commissioned  In   Cod 
allowed  him  to  transcend  the  available  knowledge  and  minister  to  the 
people,  thus  empowering  the  church  to  thrive.      I  hough  Paul  was  not  the 
soul  source  of  influence  in  the  Christian  movement,  most  religious 
scholars  are  in  agreement  that  it  was  his  vision  and  ingenuity  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  people  anil  empowering  new  converts  to 
evangelize  ahout  the  gospel  that  fostered  the  astounding  growth  of  the 
Christian  church.     Without  Pauls  leadership  in  die  first  century  the 
church  of  the  twenty-firsl  century  would  likely  not  exist  as  it  is  known 
today.     His  leadership  consisted  of  three  primary  aspects.     Paul  utilized 
transforming  leadership  and  servant  leadership,  as  well  as  the  strategy  of 
growing  and  learning  from  his  weaknesses  and  mistakes,  to  divinely 
inspire  people  ol  the  first  century  and  people  throughout  the  ages  to  come 
to  a  personal  relationship  with  Christ.     This  combination  of  leadership 
styles  and  characteristics  will  be  deemed  "Pauline  leadership. 

Paul:  The  Man 

lo  better  understand  Paul  the  leader.  Paul  the  man  must   further  be 
explored.     Paul  was  a   man  ol   two  worlds.     Raised  a   llellenized  Jew.   he 
was  aware  of  the  culture  and  customs  of  both  (he  Jewish  people  and  the 
(.entiles.  I  lis  life  is  sporadically  mentioned  in  the  I  lolv  Bible  in  die  books 
ol   die  Acls  ol   the  Apostles  and  in   Pauls  various  canonized  letters. 
Through  direct  information  and  indirect  inferences,  scholars  know    Paul 
was  a  bright  and  promising  Jewish  child  born  and  raised  in  Tarsus.     Paul 
was  born  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  an  influential  Jewish  family.    Tarsus  was  "one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  die  Roman  province  of  Cilicia.     and  Paul 
was  very  proud  of  his  birthplace  (Mavromataki   13).     In  Lukes  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Paul  mentions  his  hometown.     I  am  a  Jew.  from  Tarsus  of 
Cilicia.  a  citizen  ol  no  ordinary  city.  Please  lei  me  speak  to  the  people 
(21:39). 1     Throughout   his  epistles,   he  gives  vital  information  about   his 
origins,     hi  Pbilippians  he  states  he  was   'circumcised  on  the  eighth  day 
ol   the  people  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew   of  Hebrews:  in 
regard  to  the  law.  a  Pharisee:  as  lor  zeal,  persecuting  the  chinch:  as  lor 
legalistic  righteousness,  faultless     (3:5). 


Carrie  Reamey 

"/  developed  a  deep  interest  in 
Paul  after  studying  about  him 
during  the  Footsteps  of  Paul 
interim.  While  I  found  his 
leadership  to  be  of  great 
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direct  sources  on  Paul's 
leadership.   So  I  decided  to 
develop  my  own  theories  in  my 
senior  religion  paper,  written 
during  Interim  2003  for 
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Morgan  and  Dr.  Larry 
Brasher. " 
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Later  he  moved  to  Jerusalem  to  become  ;i  teacher  and  leader  in  the  Pharisaic  movemenl  (Acts  22:3). 
Throughout  his  ministry,  he  traveled  to  main  cities  across  southern  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.    I  le  was  able  to 
communicate  and  minister  to  all  people  because  ol  his  multicultural  heritage.    The  unique  customs  and 
traditions  within  each  city  he  visited  vividly  colored  the  entirety  of  his  rninistry:  therefore,  ii  is  essential  in 
understanding  Pauls  leadership  to  study  the  basic  nuances  of  the  Mediterranean  world,     ll  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  specilics  ol  each  town,  bill  an  overview   ol  the  ideals,  traditions,  and  nuances  of  the 
cultures  where  Paul  resided  gives  light  to  the  world  within  which  he  worked. 

Paul  was  a  Pharisee  among  Pharisees,   invited  to  study  under  (Gamaliel   in  Jerusalem  because  of  the 
intellectual  level  lie  displayed  al  an  early  age.     As  a  young  man.   he  was  attempting  to  climb  the  hierarchical 
ladder  to  become  a  prominent  member  of  the  Pharisaic  movement.     Gamaliel  was  a  powerful  leader  lo 
whom  people  listened,  "a  teacher  of  the  law.  who  was  honored  by  all  die  people"   (Acts  5:34a).     Gamaliel 
taught  Paul  all  he  could  of  being  righteous  anil  blameless  under  (he  Jewish,  religious  law.     In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.   Paul  explained  to  the  crowd  who  lie  was.   "I  am  a  Jew    in    Tarsus  ol  Cilicia,  but  brought   up  in  1 1  ii^ 
city.  I  nder  Gamaliel  I  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  law  ol  fathers  and  was  just  as  zealous  for  God  as  any  of 
you  today''   (22:3).     I  lis  Jewish  background  and  upbringing  influenced  him  the  rest  of  his  life  (7:58).     As 
suggested  in  Acts,  Pan!  remained  loyal  to  Pharisaism  until  his  death  (Roetzel  37). 

Being  a  member  of  the  Pharisee  sect  of  the  Jewish  faith  influenced  Paul's  observations  of  the  laws  in  ' die 
field  and  the  kitchen,  the  bed  and  the  street     (Roetzel  38).    The  command,  found  in  Exodus  1(>:().  for  the 
world    "to  be  a  'kingdom  of  priests"1  represents  the  goal  of  Pauls  ministry  as  a  zealous  Pharisee  and  later  a 
fervent  Christian.       Pauls  missionary  style  of  spreading  the  gospel  reflected  this  Exodus  command  (Roetzel 
38).    His  ministry  began  in  the  synagogues  in  each  city  he  visited,  but  after  he  was  banned  from  the 
synagogues,  Paul  began  preaching  to  the  poor  and  the  wealthy  throughout  the  cities.    Lydia,  a  wealthy 
merchant  who  dealt  in  purple  material,  an  expensive  luxury  item,  was  the  first  person  converted  to 
Christianity  in  Europe  (Acts  lb:  14-15).    Paul  ministered  to  the  poor  by  bringing  offerings  to  Jerusalem  to 
give  aid  where  necessary. 

The  Pharisees  also  lived  a  simplistic  lifestyle,  rejecting  luxury  (Roetzel  38).    They  followed  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  rejected  all  items  that  went  against  the  holy  thought  of  the  day.    During  the  entirety  of  Paul's 
adult  life,  he  traveled,  living  as  frugally  as  possible.     He  rejected  personal  aid  from  his  churches,  desiring  to 
earn  his  own  keep  through  the  trade  of  tent  making.    Despite  the  "thorn  in  his  flesh1   Paid  described  as  his 
pain,  lie  persevered  in  the  ministrv  and  work  of  God  (II  Cor.  12:7).    In  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 
Paul  describes  the  hardships  he  endured: 

I  have  worked  much  harder,  been  in  prison  more  frequently,  been  flogged  more  severely, 
and  been  exposed  to  death  again  and  again.  Five  times  I  received  from  the  Jews  the  forty 
lashes  minus  one.  Three  times  I  was  beaten  widi  rods,  once  I  was  stoned,  three  times  I  was 
shipwrecked.  I  spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  open  sea,  I  have  been  constantly  on  the 
move.  I  have  been  in  danger  from  rivers,  in  danger  from  bandits,  in  danger  from  my  own 
countrymen,  in  danger  from  Gentiles;  in  danger  in  the  city,  in  danger  in  the  country,  in 
danger  at  sea;  and  in  danger  from  false  brothers.  I  have  labored  and  toiled  and  have  often 
gone  without  sleep;  I  have  known  hunger  and  thirst  and  have  often  gone  without  food;  I 
have  been  cold  and  naked  (11:23-27). 
In  addition  to  espousing  a  simple  lifestyle,  the  Pharisees  greatly  revered  their  elders  and  their  teachings 
(Roetzel  38).    As  mentioned  previously,  Paul  consistently  references  the  teachings  he  learned  from  his  elder. 
Gamaliel,  throughout  his  letters.    In  Acts  25:7,  the  Jewish  leaders  have  brought  serious  accusations  against 
him,  which  they  could  not  prove.    In  Iris  arguments  defending  himself  to  Agrippa  and  Fesrus,  Paid  gives  his 
defense.  "I  have  done  nothing  wrong  against  the  law  of  the  Jews  or  against  the  temple  or  against  Caesar" 
(Acts  25:8).    He  makes  Iris  defense  against  Agrippa  in  Jerusalem  saying  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  had  known 
him  for  many  years,  "'can  testify,  if  they  are  willing,  that  according  to  the  strictest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived 
as  a  Pharisee"  (Acts  26:5).    Paul  proved  that  he  continued  following  many  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions 
through  the  entirety7  of  his  life:  the  Pharisaic  ideas  of  resurrection  for  the  just,  predestination  connected  to 
human  responsibility,  liberal  estimation  of  writings  deemed  scriptural,  involvement  in  the  world,  use  of 
sacrificial  language,  and  practice  of  a  modest  lifestyle  (Roetzel  39). 

hi  spite  of  keeping  with  many  Pharisaic  traditions,  Pauls  close  association  with  the  Gentiles  diverged 
completely  from  the  Pharisaic  views.    Pharisees  did  not  associate  with  Gentiles  under  any  circumstances. 
They  feared  that  the  Gentiles  would  defile  them  and  make  them  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  God,  which  explains 
the  difficulty  the  apostles  had  with  Pauls  close  relationship  with  the  Gentiles.    As  Roetzel  states,  "Pauls 
letters  reflect  a  fresh  appraisal  of  those  [Pharisaic]  traditions  in  light  of  his  conviction"  that  Christ  was  the 
Messiah  and  brought  the  good  news  that  God  is  alive,  living  on  Earth  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (40). 
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The  Language  of  the  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem  was  Aramaic,  with  Hebrew  being  the  language  of  the 
temple.    But  Paul,  being  of  a  Hellenized  culture,  also  studied  and  mastered  Greek  (Mavromataki  14).    Being 
multilingual  was  another  element  of  Pauls  cosmopolitan  life  that  allowed  him  to  communicate  with  all 
people  of  the  Greco-Roman  world.    This  multi-linguistic  ability  became  his  tool  for  "spreading  the  Christian 
message     (Mavromataki   14).     Me  read  and  applied  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Septuagint.  to  his 
life.    The  Septuagint  translation  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  Greek  culture:  the  Septuagint.  in  turn, 
influenced  Pauls  preaching  and  faith  (Roetzel   12).     Paul  was  a  scholarly  man,  and  he  read  the  Greek 
translation  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  intellects  of  Mediterranean  society.    The  Septuagint  was  also  the 
Bible  for  the  common  people.     While  keeping  with  many  of  the  Hebrew   traditions,  the  Septuagint  was  written 
in  the  everyday  language  spoken  by  the  people:  therefore  scholars,  as  well  as  commoners,  could  understand 
(he  scripture  whether  they  were  literate  or  not   (Roetzel  7).     Thus.   Paul  was  able  to  reach  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  working  class  by  employing  the  use  of  the  Septuagint. 

Along  with  the  use  of  the  Septuagint.   Paul  immersed  himself  in  Greco-Roman  culture.     Being  a  Roman 
citizen,  he  used  his  citizenship  at  appropriate  times  throughout  his  life.    In  Acts  10:37.  he  demanded  an 
apology  for  the  way  he  was  treated  in  Philippi:  'I  hey  beat  us  publicly  without  a  trial,  even  though  we  are 
Roman  citizens...     Paul  was  a  cosmopolitan  citizen,  which  is  shown  in  his  epistles  when  he  "invokefs] 
images  from  sport,  politics,  nature,  and  religion     (Roetzel  15).        A  cosmopolitan  was  one  who  was  aware  of 
all  cultures  and  cultural  norms  ol  the  lime.     Paul  was  an  efleetiye  leader  because  to  be  "a  true  leader,  one 
must  know    the  world  as  well  as  one  knows  ones  sell     (Bennis  74). 

Paul  became  a  Christian  as  a  young  man  traveling  to  Damascus.    He  was  headed  there  to  persecute, 
imprison,  and  punish  the  followers  of  Christ,  but  on  the  road  to  the  city,  lie  claims  he  saw  Christ  and 
converted  Christianity.    He  spent  many  years  learning  about  the  new   faith,  and  began  liis  formal  ministry  to 
the  (.entiles  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion.     Paul  chose  to  minister  to  the  Gentiles  because  after  lus 
conversion  experience  he  heard  God  speak  and  say    "Go:  I  will  send  you  far  away  to  the  Gentiles"    (Acts 
22:21).     Paul  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  traveling  throughout  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  forming 
churches  and  converting  Gentiles  to  Christianity,     lie  would  communicate  to  his  churches  and  fellow 
Ghristians  through  preaching,  teaching.  Idler  writing,  and  messengers.     As  his  followers  believed.   Pauls 
letters  were  divinely  inspired,  and  they  form  a  large  portion  ol  the  New  Testament  ol  the  Bible. 

Paul:  The  Weaknesses  of  a  Leader 

The  first  component  of  Pauline  leadership  is  the  ability  to  learn  from  weaknesses.  Although  Paul  had 
many  exceptional  qualities,  depicting  him  to  be  a  model  citizen,  he  also  had  weakness,  the  most  obvious  of 
which  was  his  ego.  Paul  often  made  irrational  decisions  that  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  his 
ministry:  spreading  the  gospel.  The  most  prominent  account  ol  his  ego  taking  control  came  early  in  his 
ministry.  During  Pauls  first  missionary  journey  he  accompanied  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  to  Cyprus  and  onto 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  part  of  present-day  Turkey  (Acts  13:13).  Malaria  had  most  likely  taken  hold  of  the  three 
travelers,  and  John  Mark,  being  a  young  man.  sick  with  this  disease,  and  seeing  the  mountains  before  him. 
decided  to  return  home,  the  writer  of  Acts  does  not  mention  Paul  being  angry  with  John  Mark  at  the  time,  but 
Pauls  ego  is  apparent  later  in  the  book. 

Barnabas  and  Paul  are  preparing  for  a  second  journey  to  retrace  their  previous  steps  in  order  to  check 
on  their  newly  formed  churches.     Barnabas  desires  for  John  Mark  to  accompany  them,  but  Paul  refuses  to 
include  John  Mark.    Acts  15:36  -  40  describes  the  scene  where  Barnabas  and  Paul  departed  company: 
Some  time  later  Paul  said  to  Barnabas.    "Let  us  go  back  and  visit  the  brothers  in  all  the 
towns  where  we  preached  the  word  of  God  and  see  how   they  are  doing.     Barnabas  wanted 
to  lake  John,  also  called  Mark,  with  them,  but  Paul  did  not  think  it  wise  to  take  him 
because  he  had  deserted  them  in  Pamphylia  and  had  not  continued  with  them  in  the  work. 
Thev  had  such  a  sharp  disagreement  that  they  parted  company  Barnabas  took  Mark  and 
sailed  for  Cyprus,  but  Paul  chose  Silas  and  left,  commended  by  the  brothers  to  the  grace  ol 
God. 
Pauls  ego  and  pride  interfere  with  his  ability  to  forgive  John  Mark  for  deserting  their  first  missionary 
journey.    Though  Paul  is  momentarily  blinded  by  his  ego.  he  eventually  reconciles  himself  with  John  Mark 
for  Paul  repeatedly  mentions  him  throughout  his  letters:     "M\   fellow  prisoner  Aristarchus  sends  you  his 
greetings,  as  does  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas.  (You  have  received  instructions  about  him:  if  he  comes  to 
you.  welcome  him),"  (Col  4:10)     "Only  Luke  is  with  me.    Get  Mark  and  bring  him  with  you,  because  he  is 
helpful  to  me  in  my  ministry/  (II  Tim  4:11)    'bpaphras.  my  fellow   prisoner  in  ( Ti list  Jesus,  sends  you 
greetings.  And  so  do  Mark.  Aristarchus.  Demas  and  Luke,  my  fellow  workers"  (Phlin.  23-24).     Paul 
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eventually  resolves  his  anger,  disappointment,  and  impatience  in  John  Mark's  motives  and  faithfulness 
towards  the  ministry.    Paul  realizes  thai  Mark  is  an  assel  to  the  Christian  community,  and  he  comes  to  terms 
with  his  ego.  dins  learning  from  his  mistakes. 

The  second  major  weakness  oi  Paul's  character  was  his  pattern  of  using  harsh  language.    He  would 
often  write  to  his  churches  to  rebuke  the  new  Christians  for  straying  from  die  original  teachings.    The 
Message,  a  contemporary  paraphrase  ol  the  New  Testament,  reflects  the  language  the  mosi  accurately 
because  ii  translates  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  New  Testamem  into  contemporary 
phrases:  dins,  the  average  reader  is  better  able  to  understand  the  undertones  of  Paul's  letters.    The  second 
portion  of  I  Corinthians,  mosi  scholars  agree,  was  written  after  Paul  had  Left  Ephesus  for  a  shorl  time  to  visit 
Corinth  with  the  mission  to  correcl  the  misconceptions  oi  the  church.    Paul  left  less  than  two  weeks  after 
arriving  in  Corinth  because  his  teaching  was  rejected.     Me  writes  in  chapter  ()  of  I  Corinthians: 

And  don  t  tell  me  thai  I  have  no  authority  to  write  like  this.  I  m  perfecdy  free  to  do  this  - 
isn  l  dial  obvious?  llavenl   I  been  given  a  job  to  do... Even  il  no  one  else  admits  the 
authority  of  mv  commission,  you  cant  deny  it.  Why.  my   work  with  you  is  living  proof  of 
my  authority!      I  in  not  sli\   in  standing  up  to  m\  critics...  You  don  t  seem  to  have  raised 
questions  with  the  oilier  apostles  and  our  Masters  brother  and  Peter  in  these  mailers.  So. 
why  me? 
Again.  Pauls  language  is  harsh  in  I  Corinthians  -+:l2 1 :  'What  do  you  prefer?  Shall  I  conic  to  von  with  a 
whip,  or  in  love  and  with  a  gende  spirit?      In  Pauls  letter  to  the  Galatians  3:1,  he  accuses  the  Galatians  of 
straying  front  the  original  message  he  preached:    Aon  foolish  Calaliaus!   \\  ho  has  bewitched  you?  Before 
your  very  eyes  Jesus  Christ  was  clearly  portrayed  as  crucified. 

Interestingly,  chapters  •'!  and  ■+  ol  the  letter  to  the  Philippians  contain  course  and  grating  language,  yet 
the  first  and  second  chapters  are  encouraging  and  loving.    The  letter  to  the  Philippians.  though  contained  in 
one  book  in  the  Bible,  is  believed  b\   many  scholars  to  be  two  separate  letters  written  ten  years  apail.    The 
second  hall  ol  the  letter  was  written  first,  followed  by  the  first  half  ten  years  later.     As  Paul  matured  and 
became  a  more  compassionate  leader,   his  language  softened  and  became  less  judgmental  and  more 
supporting. 

Though  Paul  writes  with  a  sharp  tongue,  he  is  honest   in  his  admonishments.     He  onlv  writes  harshly 
when  receiving  reports  of  the  churches  straying  from  the  true  message  of  Christ.     Pauls  purpose  in  life  is  to 
bring  people  closer  to  Christ,  and  he  serves  first  as  a  source  of  encouragement  and  secondly  as  a  source  of 
reprimands.    He  uses  positive  reinforcemenl  throughout  bis  letters  to  lift  up  the  people  of  the  church.    At  the 
beginning  of  many  of  his  letters.  Paul  thanks  Christ  for  the  continual  faithfulness  of  his  fellow  workers  for 
Christ  (see  Romans  1:8,  I  Corinthians  1:4,  Ephesians  1:15,  Philippians   1:3,  Colossians  1:3,  1  Thessalonians 
1:2,  II  Thessalonians  1:3,  II  Timothy   1:3,  and  Philemon  4  for  examples).     His  critical  words  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  he  is  seen  as  a  parent  figure  that  rebukes  only  when  all  other  options  are  useless.     Despite 
having  many  weaknesses.  Paul  constantly  strived  to  improve  and  learn  from  those  weaknesses,  further 
developing  his  leadership  within  the  infant  church. 

Paul:  The  Transforming  Leader 

The  second  aspect  ol   Pauline  leadership  is  being  a  transforming  leader.     Paul  was  a  transforming  leader 
because  he  challenged  himself  and  encouraged  his  church  members  and  fellow  Christians  to  oppose 
stagnancy  in  their  faith.     Mis  letters  and  constant  communication  with  fellow  Christians  were  the  tools  he 
used  for  transforming  himself  as  well  as  his  fellow  followers  of  Christ,     hi  lite  first  chapter  of  Romans.  Paul 
writes,  "I  long  to  see  you  so  thai  I  may  impart  to  von  some  spiritual  gift  to  make  von  strong  -  that  is,  that 
you  and  I  may  be  mutually  encouraged  by  each  other's  faith"  (1:1  1-12).      This  letter  was  written  before  Paul 
was  able  to  visit  the  Roman  church  with  the  verse  summarizing  his  attempt  to  be  a  transforming  leader,     lie 
realized  the  importance  of  followers  and  leaders  relying  on  one  another  for  strength  and  encouragement. 

Transforming  leaders  not  only  encourage  constant  growth,  they  also  influence  the  goals  of  the  followers 
(Couto  103).     Paul  was  eager  to  inspire  believers  in  the  churches  he  founded  to  follow   his  example  by 
spreading  the  gospel  to  non-believers  as  well  as  nurturing  the  faith  of  new  Iv --converted  Christians.     Warren 
Bennis.  a  prominent   leadership  scholar,  believes  thai    "a  leader  imposes  (in  the  most  positive  sense  of  the 
word)  his  philosophy"   upon  the  group  lie  is  attempting  to  lead,  by  either  establishing  or  re-defining  the 
culture  of  the  group  (145).    In  his  first  letter  to  die  Corinthians.  Paul  reminds  the  members  of  the  Corinthian 
community  the  faith  and  goals  of  sendee  to  God  that  one  family  had  formed  and  asks  the  entire  community 
to  do  the  same:  "You  know  that  the  household  of  Stephanas  were  the  first  converts  in  Acliaia.  and  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  saints.  I  urge  you,  brothers,  to  submit  to  such  as  these  and  to 
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everyone  who  joins  in  the  work,  and  labors  at  if    ( 1():15-1()).     In  Philemon.  Paul  praises  Philemon.  Apphia. 
and  Archippus  for  their  constanl  service  and  faith  in  God.     Paul  reminds  them  of  his  personal  goals,  and 
urges  them  to  adopt  those  same  goals:  "I  always  thank  my  Cod  as  I  remember  you  in  my  prayers,  because  I 
hear  about  your  faith  in  God  Jesus  and  your  love  for  all  the  saints.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  active  in  sharing 
your  faith.  so  thai  you  will  have  a  lull  understanding  of  every  good  thing  we  have  in  Christ"  (Phlm.  4-0). 

Paul:  The  Servant  Leader 

The  third  and  final  component  of  Pauline  leadership  was  employing  servant  leadership.     Pauls  unique 
and  well-cultured  upbringing  created  the  basis  for  his  ability  to  practice  servant   leadership.      The  word 
servant  comes  from  the  Greek  word  doulos.  which  implies  willingness  and  a  lifelong  commitment  to  serve. 
Servanthood  was  a  chosen  path  only  taken  if  a  person  desired  to  truly  humble  his  or  herself  (Hultgren  473- 
4).    Servant  leadership  starts  "with  the  needs  of  people  and  then  focuses  on  meeting  those  needs  through 
serving  in  the  name  of  Chrisl     (Weems  35).    It  is  noi  enough  to  locus  solely  on  spiritual  needs:  a  leader  must 
meet  a  follower's  personal  and  material  needs  as  well.     Paul  was  a  servant.  Despite  the  negative  connotations 
of  that  word  today.  Christ  took  the  implications  of  subordination  and  inferiority  and  turned  ii  inside  out.  Me 
emphasized  that  choosing  servanthood  gave  you  a  place  of  honor,  respect,  and  responsibility  (Weems  35- 
3b).     Servant  leadership  is  a  model  often  referred  to  as  Christ's  style  of  leading  [people.     Because  Paid  is  a 
follower  of  Christ,  he  uses  Christ's  example  as  he  leads  churches  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world. 

Servanl  leadership  is  a  popular  style  discussed  often  in  leadership  circles  today.    According  to  three 
prominent  leadership  scholars.  Blanchard.  Hybels.  and  Hodges,  following  Christ's  example,  servanl 
leadership  must  be  applied  in  three  areas  of  life:  intellect,  emotion,  and  behavior.      These  three  components 
of  servant  leadership  cannot  be  independent  of  one  another.     Blanchard.  Hybels.  and  Hodges  state  that    'the 
head,  the  heart,  and  the  hands  must  all  be  working  in  harmony     for  genuine  servanl  leadership  to  occur 
(•').'>).      I  he  idea  of  all  three  working  synonymously  mirrors  Pauls  statement   in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,     [bough  he  is  discussing  the  many  spiritual  gifts  given  to  different  members  of  the 
church  body,  die  analogy  can  also  be  applied  to  leading  a  group,  with  each  aspect  of  the  body  being  a 
metaphor  for  the  three  essentials  of  servanl -first  leadership.     Paul  says.    'The  body  is  a  unit,  though  it  is 
made  up  of  main   parts:  and  though  all  its  parts  are  many  they  form  one  body.  So  it  is  with  Christ     (1  (lor 
12:12).     Blanchard.  Hybels.  and  Hodges  explain  thai  it  is  essential  for  each  component  of  this  model  to  work 
together:   "Ihe  head  by  itself  is  insufficient,  because  merely  believing  in  die  concept  doesnt  make  a  person  a 
servant  leader'  (53). 

Exploring  each  facet  of  Blanchard.  Hvbels.  and  I  lodges  model  of  servanl  leadership  provides  a 
complete  understanding  of  what  servanl  leadership  entails.     The  "head     or  intellect   involves  believing  in  the 
ideals  of  servant  leadership  (Blanchard.  Hybels.  and  Hodges  53).    A  person  iniisi  have  faith  in  Clnist  s 
teaching:  "If  anyone  wants  to  be  first,  he  must  be  the  very  last,  and  the  servant  of  all     (Mark  9:  35). 
Servant  leaders  only  assume  the  head  position  if  leading  is  the  best  wav  to  serve  (heir  followers.     Paul  shared 
leadership  roles  with  Aquilla  and  Priscilla  as  well  as   Titus.  Timothy,  ami  Silas.     Paul  not  only  developed 
leaders  who  traveled  with  him  on  his  main   journeys,  but  lie  also  took  the  lead  roll  only  ai  the  initial 
formation  oi  a  church  community,  lie  would  leave  the  infant  church  in  the  hands  of  the  new   ( ihristians  to 
influence  and  convert  the  resl  of  the  community. 

I  he  emotional  component  of  servant  leadership  or  the  "heart,     concerns  with  the  motives  behind  a 
persons  desires  for  leadership.     Many  people  who  find  themselves  in  the  leadership  position  begin  to  "serve 
only  for  sell-benefiting  reasons.     They  become  concerned  solely  with  their  status  and  guide  their  followers  to 
serve  their  personal  agenda  (Blanchard.  Hybels.  and  I  lodges  54).     Instead,  the  emotional  asped  oJ  servant 
leadership  requires  working  toward  having  a  heart   like  Christ  s.      The  leader  must  realize  that  service  starts 
from  the  inside  ami  works  itself  into  ever)  corner  of  life.    Paul  did  just  that.    He  left  his  comfortable  life 
among  the  elite  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem  to  travel  the  world  while  spreading  the  gospel  to  everyone.     Me  lived 
a  humble  and  meager  existence  so  as  to  not  burden  his  fellow   workers  in  Christ.     He  supported  hintsell  with 
his  family's  trade  of  tent  making.    In  I  Thessalonians  2:°.  he  reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  "worked 
night  and  day  in  order  nol   to  be  a  burden  to  anyone  while  we  preached  the  gospel  oi  God  to  you.     He  and 
his  fellow  workers  for  Chrisl  did  not  ask  for  monetary  support:  rather,  they  supported  themselves. 

I  hrough  Pauls  uiinistr\   (he  final  aspect  of  servant  leadership  -  behavior,  or  the  "hands    ol  the  body 
metaphor-  becomes  extremely  evident.     Behavior  deals  with  how   the  leader  applies  his  knowledge  and  faith 
of  the  style  to  create  a  working  model  of  leadership.     Willi  the  leader's  hands  utilizing  service  in  each  area 
affected  by  his  or  her  decisions,  die  servaiit-lirsi   model  is  complete  (Blanchard.  Hybels.  and  Hodges  5-+). 
Paul  consistently  modeled  the  behaviors  of  a  servanl  leaders  life.     Me  made  sacrifices  of  health,  friends,  and 
a  home  to  serve  those  he  was  trying  to  lead. 
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Leaders  can  become  self-serving  and  power  obsessed  if  (he\   do  mil  applv   die  emotional,  behavioral, 
and  intellectual  aspects  to  their  personal  style.    They  are  also  ineffective  in  raising  people  to  another  level  of 
working  and  living  when  they  apply  only  one  aspect  ol  serving  to  their  style.      Servant  leaders  follow 
Ghandi  s  dogma.   "Be  the  change  von  want   to  see  in  the  world.       They  lead  b\   encouraging  change  to  occur 
ill  each  person.     If  the  followers  were  the  only  people  to  benefit,  then  transformational  leadership  would 
occur:  however,  in  servant  leadership,  not  onl\  do  the  followers  grow,  but  the  leader  improves  as  well.  James 
MacGregor  Burns,  developer  of  this  leadership  style,  writes,  "Transforming  leadership  ultimately  becomes 
moral  in  that  it  raises  the  level  of  human  conduct  and  ethical  aspiration  of  both  leader  and  led.  and  lliu>  it 
has  a  transforming  effect  on  both"  (101). 

Why  was  Paul  the  avenue  for  the  formation  of  the  Ghristian  church?    The  passion  and  fervor  with  which 
Paul  approached  his  role  as  a  Pharisaic  leader  proved  he  was  committed  to  Christ.    Barnabas  saw  Pauls 
potential  as  a  leader  and  minister  to  the  Gentiles.  Pauls  potential  became  a  reality  ib  he  grew   into  one  of 
the  greatest  Christian  leaders,  extending  Christianity  throughout  the  North  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  the  rest 
of  the  globe  with  his  preaching,  teaching,  and  writing.    He  did  so  through  serving  and  connecting  people  of 
various  backgrounds.    Despite  the  differences  in  people  he  encountered,  Paul  continued  to  minister  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  he  displayed  as  a  voung  and  inspiring  leader  among  the  Pharisees.    His  leadership  and  use 
of  varying  skills  were  necessary  for  the  survival  of  Christianity  in  the  first  century  Greco-Roman  world. 
From  Pauls  early7  childhood  until  his  death,  he  was  groomed  and  perfected  to  practice  servant  leadership 
within  ministry  for  Christ.    Though  his  leadership  was  utilized  nineteen  centuries  ago,  the  value  of  applying 
his  leadership  qualities  is  timeless.    Studying,  modifying  and  applying  PauTs  successful  leadership  qualities 
to  the  leadership  of  today  will  ensure  Christianity's  continual  expansion. 

Endnotes 

1  All  Scripture  used  is  from  the  New  International  Version  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Tightropes  and  Windows:  A  Personal 
View  of  Homelessness  and  Equity 


Elizabeth  Wilson 

Before  a  tightrope  walker  treads  a  line  strung  over  a  canyon,  he  or 
she  iniM  understand  all  (lie  elements  u|'  the  situation  -  ranging  front 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  rope  to  possible  weather  conditions  -  to 
avoid  falling  helplesslv   into  the  meat  abyss.     Once  on  the  line,  the 
performer  can  never  be  too  comfortable  or  too  uneasy,  always  focusing  on 
the  intended  routine  and  compensating  for  any  unpredictable  situation. 
Above  all,  to  create  a  stunning  spectacle  for  an  expectant  audience,  the 
tightrope  walker  must  be  incredibly  familiar  with  his  or  her  own  personal 
limitations. 

What  would  it  be  like  if  just  anyone  attempted  to  anchor  a  rope  oxer 
a  greal  canyon  and  creep  across  it?     I  low   many  blind  casualties  would  the 
world  witness?     With  these  two  questions  in  mind,  imagine  that  the  great 
ab\ss  is  the  homelessness  inherent   in    American  society.     ^  isualize  the 
tightrope  strung  across  this  dangerous,  frightening  gull  as  the  fine  line 
between  financial  comfort  and  economic  devastation.    Moreover,  consider 
that  the  tightrope  walker  is  an  average  American  citizen.    This  individual 
is  constantly  suspended  and  cautiously  tiptoeing  across  this  line 
throughout  his  or  her  life,  managing  to  remain  relatively  stable  with  a 
combination  of  common  sense  and  learned  routine.    This  precarious 
picture  comes  to  my  mind  whenever  I  encounter  homelessness.    1  realize 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  individuals  that  1  see  on  the 
streets  and  myself;  in  fact,  one  strong  blow   to  my  financial  situation  could 
put  me  on  the  streets  with  them.     One  unexpected  gust  of  wind  could  very 
well  send  me.  another  fallen  tightrope  walker,  spiraling  toward  society's 
rocky  canyon  bottom. 

No  one  is  entirely  safe  from  life's  unpredictable  social  and  economic 
storms.     For  some,  there  might  be  a  safety  net  of  friends,  family,  or  trust 
funds  to  catch  them  in  midair.     For  the  majority,  however,  there  is  no 
safety  apparatus  or  even  a  branch  to  grab  on  the  wav  down.    Those 
individuals  can  only  attempt   to  maintain  hope,  vision,  and  motivation 
while  they  undergo  the  long,  treacherous  journey  of  physical 
rehabilitation  and  economic  reinstatement.     Some  will  die  on  the  cold 
canvon  floor,  alone  in  ;i  dark,  chillv   alley.     Regaining  balance  and 
stability  on  life  s  tightrope  is  an  overwhelming  odvssev. 

I  have  vet  to  fall  off  mv   tightrope  and  hit  the  homeless  rock-bottom. 
However,  my  weekrj  work  at  Firsl  Light  Women's  Shelter  in  downtown 
Birmingham  opened  mv  naive  eves  and  encouraged  me  to  reexamine  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  the  homelessness  that  exists  in  mv  daily  life. 
More  importantly.  I  have  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  I  am  not  too 
good  for  one  of  the  shelter's  food  line  spots  or  the  cots  upstairs.     All  the 
women  that   I  have  worked  with  ate  much  like  me:     we  all  feel  similar 
emotions,  experience  human  relationships,  dream  big  dreams,  and  hope 
for  the  best.    The  only  difference  that  separates  us  is  a  fine  tightrope  line 
of  fortune  and  circumstance. 

The  beginning  of  my  personal  transition  took  place  last  semester.     No 
number  ol  hours  spent   in  a  library   corner  pouring  over  anthologies  oi 
gender,  race,  and  clas^  literature  could  ever  leach  me  the  things  that  I 
have  learned  on  mv   own.   through  personal  actions,  interactions,  and 
experiences.     It  has  been  an  amazing  journey  of  self-examination  and 
reconfiguration.     Prior  to  this  semester.  I  had  rarely  been  required  to  work 


Elizabeth  Wilson 

"Dr.  Tatters  class,  Literature 
and  the  Social  Experience: 
Race.  Gender,  and  Class, 
exposed  me  to  sides  of  society 
that  I  did  not  know  existed. 
Over  the  course  of  his  class, 
my  views  on  community  and 
my  stance  within  it  changed 
drastically.  BSC  may  be  a 
gated  community,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we,  as 
students,  cannot  make  a 
difference  outside  of  it.  The 
concept  of  Citizen  Leadership 
has  made  a  difference  in  my 
collegiate  and  personal 
experience. " 

Elizabeth  Wilson  is  a  freshman 
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face-to-face  with  the  leasl  fortunate  ol  society.    When  I  realized  thai  a  class  requiremem  would  force  me  to 
closeh  interad  with  real  homeless  women.  I  was  scared  senseless.    On  m\  firsl  \isii  to  Firsl  Light.  I  was 
physically  shaking.     I  wanted  i<>  sia\  behind  the  kitchen's  broken  accordion  window,  fill  the  beverage  cooler 
with  ice,  wash  dishes,  and  quickly   retreal  to  in\  dorm  room. 

Of  course,  thai  did  nol  happen.    Volunteering  ai  Firsl  Lighl  held  a  particular  responsibility,  and  I  knew 
dun  I  had  to  Inllill  it.  ai  leasl  lor  the  sake  ol  my  grade.    When  die  eager,  hungry  women  pushed  hack  die 
curtain  and  peered  into  die  kitchen  to  insped  die  arra\  ol  food  we  had  brought.  I  was  shocked,  mainly 
because  I  had  never  before  taken  die  time  to  look  direct h   ai  a  homeless  person.     I  typically  avoided  their 
cardboard  signs  and  sad.  desperate  stares.    Honestly.  I  did  not  believe  thai  the)  were  ni\  problem.    Were 
lhe\    not   responsible  for  their  own  situations?     \e1   these  women  looked  so  much  like  the  females  in  in\ 
family  and  at  school,  onrj  a  little  unrulier  and  rougher  around  the  edges.    The  women  at  Firsl  Lighl  helped 
me  reevaluate  niv  conceptions  ol  homeless  humans.    That  night   I  made  a  promise  to  myself:  I  decided  thai 
no  matter  what  happened  I  would  strive  to  maintain  an  open  mind.     I  had  no  inkling  how   much  thai  promise 
would  force  me  to  stretch  myself,  whether  I  was  volunteering  at  the  shelter,  reading  short  stories  for  class, 
frequenting  downtown  Birmingham  with  friends,  or  silently  pondering  how  all  these  things  conned  to  in\ 
life. 

Alter  a  few  weeks  ol  interacting  with  the  assorted  women  ol   First   Lighl.  I  had  overcome  my  initial  fear. 
I  began  to  realize  that  honielessness  is  not  a  disease  dial   I  am  prone  to  catch  b\   holding  hands  with  an 
elderly  hub   in  a  prayer  circle.    Through  a  few  conversations  with  the  women.  I  realized  much  aboul 
honielessness.     hi  particular.  I  was  struck  by  the  realization  that  honielessness  has  no  respect  for  person, 
reputation,  or  status.    The  women  at  the  shelter  hail  from  a  diversity  of  lifestyles.    One  loves  to  wear  her 
Hawaiian  shirt  and  explain  how  much  she  enjoyed  her  visit  there.    One  asked  if  we  knew   her  son  who  is 
currently  a  student  at  our  private  liberal  arts  college.    One  enjoys  debating  politics.    One  is  a  member  of  the 
military  who  hopes  to  avoid  more  involvement  in  the  current  war.    One  is  a  single  mother  of  two  biracial 
children.     All  of  them  have  experienced  misfortune  and  are  seeking  economic  salvation.    Some  are 
depressed,  some  are  uplifted,  some  are  religious,  and  some  simply  want  a  second  brownie.     All  of  them  are 
women,  just  like  me. 

If  this  revelation  is  true,  then  it  makes  complete  sense  that  my  fear  of  falling  into  the  bleak  canyon  of 
honielessness  by  mere  association  eventually  transformed  into  a  compassionate  fear  for  the  unpredictable 
financial  futures  of  the  women  and  of  myself.     If  life  s  unpredictable  situations,  like  divorce  and  layoffs, 
haphazardly  tossed  the  women  into  their  current  state  of  affairs,  then  what  right  do  I  have  to  think  of  myself 
as  any  better  than  them?    Moreover,  is  anvone  entitled  to  ignore  the  homeless  situation?    Ignorance  may  be 
bliss  to  an  individual  who  is  still  carefully  treading  the  tightrope  of  a  consistently  good  economic  lifestyle, 
but  it  is  incredibly  discouraging  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  chasm  of  honielessness.     When  it  becomes 
our  turn  to  fall,  ignorance  will  not  be  nearly  so  kind. 

This  heartless  cycle  was  not  something  that  I  witnessed  only  at  the  shelter  every  Wednesday  night. 
About  halfway  through  the  semester,  I  began  to  branch  off  campus  more  regularly.    The  interstate  was  in 
disarray,  so  I  took  less  desirable  roads  to  avoid  the  congestion.    At  first.  I  did  not  see  a  correlation  between 
my  off-campus  escapades  and  my  First  Light  experiences,  but  thev  are  what  eventually  tied  all  my  efforts 
together. 

During  my  semester  of  volunteering  at  First  Light,  I  had  three  important  encounters.    One  evening, 
while  chiving  down  a  side  road.  I  was  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  gang  fight  that  both  greatly  frightened  me  and 
helped  me  realize  the  violence  that  women  like  the  ones  at  First  Light  must  experience.    On  another 
occasion,  my  stereotypical  perspective  of  "worthless"  homeless  people  was  shattered  by  a  homeless  man  who 
stepped  inside  a  smoothie  shop  to  see  if  be  could  do  anvtliing  to  earn  a  couple  dollars.    He  needed  the 
money  in  order  to  pay  for  room  and  board  at  a  local  mens  shelter  for  the  night  and  did  not  want  to  simply 
beg  for  money.    The  final  and  most  important  experience  that  solidified  my  understanding  of  the  connection 
between  the  First  Light  kitchen  and  honielessness  occurred  while  I  was  waiting  for  a  table  outside  a  local 
downtown  sushi  bar  late  one  night.    I  noticed  a  tall,  disheveled  redheaded  woman  being  yanked  along  the 
sidewalk  by  a  short  man.    At  first  I  caught  myself  brushing  them  off  as  another  ragged,  chugged,  homeless 
tragedy.    Then  something  suddenly  clicked  in  my  head,  and  I  did  a  double  take.    I  had  served  pasta  to  diat 
woman  not  two  days  ago!    That  was  the  point  at  which  I  realized  exactly  how  ignorant  I  truly  was.    First 
Light  is  not  a  place  that  the  women  come  to  socialize  or  play  a  game  of  honielessness:  thev  are  there 
because  dais  is  their  life,  misfortune  and  all. 

As  I  was  being  ushered  to  a  cozy  booth.  I  made  a  second  pact  with  myself.     I  resolved  to  no  longer  take 
anything  for  granted,  be  it  position  or  possession.    I  reminded  myself  that  the  redhead  is  no  different  from 
me.    If  I  could  see  this  similarity  at  the  shelter,  dien  what  was  it  about  the  sidewalk  setting  that  let  me 
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automatically  assume  that  she  was  no  better  than  bacteria?    This  was  undeniably  the  chief  turning  point  in 
uiv  study  of  homelessness  and  self-discovery:  I  have  not  looked  at  literature,  humans,  or  volunteerism  the 
same  wa\  since.    I  may  nol  have  fallen  headfirst  into  the  rrightening  canyon  of  homelessness,  but  I  have 
walked  amongsl  its  fallen  souls,  witnessing'  their  troubles  and  discovering  how  little  distance  separates  us. 

As  I  progressed  in  my  relationship  with  the  women  of  first  bight,  the  poem  "The  Woman  Hanging  from 
the  Thirteenth  Floor  Window     by  Joy  I  larjo  particularly  stuck  with  me.    The  poem  communicates  the  idea 
that  all  women  generally  deal  with  the  same  issues,  no  matter  who  they  may  be.    At  the  sushi  bar,  while  I 
was  (Miming  to  terms  with  niv  own  issues  of  acceptance  and  humility,  that  poem  reintroduced  itself  to  me  hi 
a  much  more  personal  light.     1  larjo  s  language,  particularly  the  overlying  metaphor,  helped  me  to 
understand  my  experiences,  both  at  First  Light  and  on  Birmingham  streets. 

The  poem  is  set  in  east  Chicago  where  the  main  character,  a  | r  mother  and  wife,  resides  on  the 

thirteenth  floor  of  a  rented  tenement  building  on  the  Indian  side  of  town.    Harjo  paints  a  visual  metaphor  of 
the  woman  hanging  out  of  her  window,  dangling  over  the  city  and  thinking  about  all  the  roles  she  has 
fulfilled  iii  her  lifetime.  Iioth  feminine  and  masculine.     She.  like  most  women,  has  children,  interesting 
relationships  with  her  parents,  and  emotional  debris  from  previous  relationships  and  marriages.    She  is  not 
alone  in  her  life  and  has  influenced  many  individuals.    The  poem  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  woman 
hanging  out  of  the  window  embodies  "all  the  women  of  the  apartment  building'    (129),  reinforcing  the 
concept  of  influence  and  commonality.     I  larjo  visualizes  this  knowledge  by  having  the  woman  notice  "other 
buildings  just  like  hers''  with  "other  women  hanging  from  many-floored  windows'   (129).     She  is  clearly  not 
alone  in  her  experiences  and  struggles.     Additionally,  the  woman  is  not  a  helpless  entity,  knowing  that  "she 
is  hanging  by  her  own  fingers,  her  own  skin,  her  own  thread  of  indecision     (130).    One  of  the  poem's  more 
telling  passages,  in  the  last  stanza,  notes  that  the  woman  "thinks  she  remembers  listening  to  her  own  life 
break  loose,  as  she  falls  from  the  thirteenth  floor  window   on  the  east  side  of  Chicago,  or  as  she  climbs  back 
up  to  claim  herself  again     (130).     She  has  some  control  over  the  cycle  because  she  understands  her  role  in  it. 

The  woman  sees  many  things  from  her  window  vantage  point.    Her  metaphoric  field  of  vision  is  in 
many  ways  like  what  the  women  at  the  shelter  see.    They  can  view  each  other  and  the  volunteers  closely: 
they  have  the  ability  to  realize  how  much  both  groups  have  in  common  as  humans  and,  more  specifically, 
women.     However,  they  can  also  see  the  designer  jeans  and  expensive  cars  of  the  volunteers  and  realize  howT 
much  Birmingham-Southern  is  where  "the  rich  live  in  tall  glass  houses     (12()).  like  the  homes  the  woman  in 
the  poem  notices  from  her  window  ledge.     In  the  poem,  the  woman  sees  Lake  Michigan  touching  both  the 
shores  of  the  rich  and  the  shores  of  her  neighborhood  (12()).    One  can  only  hope  that  the  women  at  First 
Light  and  the  volunteers  there  realize  that  they  can  both  view  the  lights  of  Birmingham  from  then  respective 
windows.     It.  like  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  common  vision,  representing  the  cycle  and  reality  of  economic  state. 

This  concept  of  connectedness  through  common  vision  suggests  that  if  economic  station  could  be 
affected  unexpectedly,  then  the  two  groups  could  easily  swap  positions.    It  is  a  cycle  of  life,  both 
economically  and  mentally.     The  woman  hanging  from  the  window   may  never  live  in  a  glass  house,  but  she 
does  have  the  courage  and  bravery  to  lift  her  body  and  soul  from  the  cold  ground  and  climb  to  the  thirteenth 
lloor  again  whenever  she  falls.     She.  like  the  women  at  First  Light,  can  overcome  her  situation  with  enough 
determination:  she  knows  that  she  is  the  one  gripping  the  building. 

Another  important  item  in  Harjo  s  poem  is  her  placement  of  the  woman  outside  of  the  thirteenth  floor  of 
the  building.    According  to  popular  belief,  the  thirteenth  floor  of  a  building  is  considered  unlucky.    Because 
of  this  superstition,  the  existence  of  a  thirteenth  floor  is  ignored  entirely  by  society,  right  down  to  elevator 
buttons  thai  ski] >  from  twelve  to  fourteen.     However,  from  the  outside  of  a  building  it  is  simple  to  count 
thirteen  floors.    The  same  sort  of  idea  applies  to  the  way  humans  perceive  one  another.    The  woman  hanging 
from  the  window  may  not  feel  poor  or  absurd  from  the  inside,  but  die  will  still  be  judged  by  her  exterior. 

No  mailer  how   much  we  as  humans  have  in  common,  no  matter  how  many  dreams  we  share,  we  still 
seem  to  be  incredibly  judgmental.     I  did  not  believe  that  I  was  a  critic  until  the  sushi  bar  incident,  but  I 
judged  the  woman  based  on  what   I  saw   at  first  glance  instead  of  respecting  her  enough  to  not  make 
unnecessary  assumptions.     I  have  no  right  to  tell  people  who  they  are  or  what  thev  are  destined  to  be.    I  too 
am  only  human,  and  through  niv  lived  experiences  and  literary  exploration.  1  more  completely  understand 
this  concept.     If  I  were  homeless,  poor,  or  disadvantaged.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  sneered  at.  labeled,  or 
ignored,  so  I  should  extend  the  same  grace  to  other  women  and  men.     Economic  standing  aside,  thev  are  just 
as  human  as  I  am. 

I  Itiniatelv.  witnessing  what  the  ladies  at  First  Light  see  on  a  daily  basis  helped  me  to  look  at  the  women 
with  ;i  whole  new   respect  and  awe.     Who  would  have  ever  imagined  that  a  detour,  a  smoothie  shop,  and  a 
sushi  bar  could  be  this  educational?     I  am  incredibly  thankful  for  niv  firsthand  experiences.    People  do  not 
willingly  put  themselves  on  the  streets  or  in  soup  kitchens.     In  the  words  of  Richard  A.  Couto,  people  see  this 
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kind  of  "citizen  leadership  as  a  burden,  a  cross  thai  lew  people  would  lake  up  willingly"  (14).    I  ran  sec  why 
I  larjo  chose  to  portray  drastic  poetic  images  like  a  woman  dangling  from  a  windowsill  in  order  to  explore 
issues  ol  poverty.     II  authors  did  not  use  radical  images  to  capture  inleresl  in  a  topic,  dun  mam   people 
would  not  develop  any  understanding  ol  people  who  arc  economically  different  from  themselves.     Who 
would  want  to  leave  a  cozy  reeliner  in  a  warm  living  room  in  older  to  scat  food  in  a  homeless  shelter? 
Since  not  everyone  is  willing  to  do  that,  authors  use  deeply  touching  imagery  in  hopes  of  fostering  dramatic 
changes  in  humanity's  perceptions.    Perhaps  poems  like  Harjo's  do  propel  individuals  to  step  out  of  their 
comfort  zones  and  realize  on  how  small  a  tight  rope  they  are  teetering,  comprehending  how  similar  humans 
actually  are. 

This  experience  taught  me  about  myself,  my  beliefs,  and  my  society.    As  Couto  points  out.  "I he 
transforming  aspect  of  citizen  leadership  [is  that  it]  transforms  the  personal  lives  of  the  leaders  as  well  as  the 
conditions  they  intend  to  change1    (14).    I  now  look  past  the  sad  eyes  of  a  lady  in  a  food  line  or  on  a  street 
corner  and  see  myself,  my  misfortunes  and  accomplishments,  reflected  in  her  eves.     All  semester  I  tried  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  women  at  First  Light  by  smiling,  by  giving  them  kind  words,  and  by  wishing  them 
well,  but   it  was  me  who  was  being  impacted  all  along.     If  I  sec  any  of  the  familiar  lace-,  from  the  shelter  on 
the  street,  I  now  want  to  know"  how  they  are.    I  do  not  desire  to  be  another  ignorant  tightrope  walker:  I  wish 
to  relate  to  my  fellow   humans  who  are  lightly  treading  with  me,  lending  them  my  knowledge  and  watching 
us  all  grow  from  our  experiences. 

A  few  transforming  months  taught  me  that,  at  the  shelter,  we  are  all  women,  all  flesh  and  blood,  and  all 
on  similar  ropes.    We  are  all  clinging  with  all  our  might  to  familiar  window  ledges.    I  cannot  forget:  I  know 
too  much  for  that.    I  can  only  imagine  what  the  world  might  be  like  if  more  people  took  a  chance  at 
experiencing  this  level  of  integrated  realization.    One  of  my  newfound  desires  in  life  is  to  be  a  beacon  of 
compassion  to  my  fellow  human.    I  hope  that,  over  the  course  of  my  lifetime  and  possible  literary  career,  I 
will  create  something  as  wonderful  as  Joy  Harjo  s  poem  that  might  encourage  others  to  undergo  experiences 
like  the  one  I  had  tins  semester  in  Birmingham.    Even'  individual  is  capable  of  developing  human 
understanding,  but  this  goal  is  only  achievable  if  we  are  willing  to  second-guess  our  positions  on  life's 
tightrope  and  to  accept  the  personal  challenge  of  looking  beyond  ourselves. 
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The  Moral  Values  of  Generation  Y 


Stephen  Black 


In  recenl  years,  concern  lias  grown  regarding  what  migb.1  besl  be 
called:  The  Paradox  of  Generation  V.    Members  of  the  N   Generation, 
those  aged   l">  to  25  years,  arc  volunteering  and  participating  in 
community  activities  at  extremely  high  rates.  Some  experts,  in  fact. 
argue  that  this  generation  is  among  the  most  charitably  engaged  in 
history.    At  the  very  same  time,  however,  surveys  have  shown  thai 
Americans  under  the  age  of  25  are  not  as  interested  in  policy  discussion 
and  public  issues  as  past  generations  were  at  the  same  point  in  their  lives. 
In  addition,  young  people  arc  now   more  cynical  and  alienated  from 
formal  politics,  less  trustworthy  of  others  and  differ  from  their  elders  in 
their  understanding  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship.    In  a  2002  survey. 
respondents  were  asked  whether  they  thought   thai  being  a  good  citizen 
includes  special  obligations  or  if  'simply  being  a  good  person  is  enough 
tf)  make  someone  a  good  citizen.     .Inst  38  percent  of  Gen  Vs.  those  aged 
15  to  25  years,  say  that  citizenship  has  special  obligations,  compared  to 
48  percent  of  GenXers.  00  percent  of  Bain  Boomers,  and  59  percent  of 
Seniors.  (Scott  Keeter.  Cliff  Zukin.  Molly  Andolina.  krista  Jenkins.  The 
Civic  and  Political  Health  of  the  Nation:  A  Generational  Portrait. 
CIRCLE.  2002). 

W  hat  accounts  lor  this  paradox?  Although  there  has  been  a  growing 
call  for  new   strategies  that  can  capitalize  on  young  peoples  vohinteerism 
while  addressing  their  disengagement  from  political  and  civic 
institutions.  I  believe  the  central  underlying  cause  has  vet  to  be 
thoroughly  addressed. 

A  slightly  different  version  of  the  question  posed  above  is  instructive. 
Bather  than  asking  whether   'simply  being  a  good  person  is  enough  to 
make  someone  a  good  citizen,     what  response  would  we  receive  il  we 
asked  Minna  Americans  -  in  terms  of  the  obligation  they  owe  to  other 
human  beings  -  whether  "simph    being  charitable  is  enough  to  make 
someone  a  good  Christian?      The  answer  to  this  "moral  values"  version 
of  the  citizenship  cmestion  is.  I  believe,  at  the  heart  of  the  Generation  \ 
paradox. 

lodav.  as  in  the  past,  the  future  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  young 
people  who  will  protect  and  develop  democratic  institutions.  The  health 
and  well  being  ol  our  democracy  will  be  shaped  by  the  values  and 
priorities  embraced  bv  young  Americans.     In  order  to  understand  how   the 
moral  values  ol  vonng  Americans  will  shape  our  hit  lire,  however,  we 
must  first  understand  how  our  culture  is  shaping  the  moral  values  ol 
voting  Americans.     I  suggest  ;i  locus  on.  arguably,  the  most   important 
cultural  trend  over  the  last  generation  -  .suburbanization. 

One  of  the  most  significant  cultural  markers  reached  as  America 
entered  the  21s1  century  was  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  country's 
history,  the  majority  of  Americans  had  moved  to  the  suburbs.  In  an  effort 
to  seek   "safer  neighborhoods     and   "better  schools,     this  continuing  trend 
has  led  to  increased  social  homogeneity  and  fewer  opportunities  for 
social  networks  across  class  and  racial  lines.     Simply  put.  we  are 
isolating  ourselves  in  communities  with  people  who  walk,  talk  and  think 
just  like  lis.    Suburbanization  has  vividly  impacted  our  moral  values  as 
well  -  specifically,  by  changing  the  face  of  our  faith  communities.    Not 
surprisingly,  as  people  Hock  to  the  suburbs,  churches  follow,     lor  inosi 
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congregations,  the  new  suburban  structures  being  built  are  larger  than  the  ones  left  behind.    Although  a 
natural  sign  of  success,  a  larger  newer  structure  brings  with  i(  ;i  larger  new   financial  responsibility.    I  liable 
in  count  on  a  traditional  network  <>l  neighborhood  supporl  (remember,  mosl  suburbs  were  open  fields  one 
generation  ago),  main  suburban  churches  musl  devote  increased  energv   to  attracting  and  retaining  new 
members.    A  marketing  campaign  <>l  sorts,  launched  before  our  \er\  eyes.  has  blanketed  the  suburbs  of 
America  with  a  feel-good  message  of  comfort  and  affirmation  awaiting  new   parishioners. 

In  search  ol  a  new  congregation  to  join,  niv  former  law  professor.  Stephen  Carter,  and  his  wife  were 
continually  asked  about  their  politics  -  assuming  that  what  they  wanted  was  a  church  where  ihe\   would  be 
assured  each  Sunday  from  the  pulpit  that  all  their  opinions  coincided  with  God's  will.     "Rather  than 
challenging  the  faithful  to  do  what   is  difficult,  main   pastors  and  preachers  share  with  their  congregation 
only  the  part  of  Gods  word  they  want  to  hear,"  says  Carter.    "And  so  the  worship  of  God.  too.  becomes  an 
embodiment  of  the  values  of  the  market,  language  carefully  selected  to  fill  the  pews  —  and  the  faithful 
carefully  shopping  for  congregations  dial  will  offer  (hem  comfort   rather  than  challenge. 

In  a  state  with  a  proud  tradition  of  hard  work,  close  knit  communities,  and  faith  in  God.  too  many  of  us 
have  become  captive  to  a  consumer-driven  faith  culture  that  encourages  a  purely  personal  understanding  of 
self-fulfillment,  causing  us  to  feel  less  and  less  obligated  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  common  projects  and  goals. 
Not  surprisingly,  many  pastors  perpetuate  a  definition  of  obligation  that  stresses  charity  while  ignoring 
justice.     By  simply  focusing  on  alleviating  the  effects  of  poverty,  charity  does  not  risk  causing  tension  or 
discomfort  by  challenging  the  complacency  of  the  parishioners.    Justice,  on  the  other  hand,  by  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty,  leads  directly  to  challenge,  self-reflection  and  often  discomfort.    What  is 
required  of  us  as  citizens  should  be  understood  in  its  theological  dimensions,  because  in  authentic 
communities  of  faith,  obligation  and  justice  have  a  biblical  foundation.    Revealed  to  us  by  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  justice  that  requires  an  obligation  to 
understand  that  even  individuals  life  has  dignity  and  worth,  and  everyone's  health,  education  and  potential 
to  succeed  is  worth  fighting  for.    We  owe  others  this  duty  because  thev  are  part  of  Gods  creation. 

Our  faith  leaders  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  merely  be  service  providers  to  the  poor,  but  must  also  take 
on  a  more  Prophetic  role.    Often  best  situated  to  offer  vision,  credibility  and  trust,  our  faith  leaders  must 
participate  in  helping  young  people  increase  the  realm  of  duties  thev  define  as  moral  responsibilities.    As  our 
state  tax  structure  places  an  unfair  burden  on  the  working  poor,  as  countless  children  remain  uninsured  and 
thousands  of  our  seniors  are  unable  to  afford  prescription  drugs,  people  of  faith  should  feel  a  duty  to  act! 
With  Alabama's  distinctive  sense  of  values  rooted  in  the  church,  the  land  and  the  community,  no  part  of 
America  is  so  well  furnished  to  embrace  the  Biblical  commandment:  love  thy  neighbor. 

We  desperately  need  young  people's  energies,  perspectives,  and  talents  to  make  our  communities  and 
institutions  work  well.    While  we  should  continue  to  celebrate  the  Y  Generations  commitment  to  charitable 
volunteerism,  we  must  not  forget  the  need  to  teach  the  importance  of  justice.    It  is  this  need  that  inspired  die 
development  of  Impact:    \n    Vlabama  Student  Service  Initiative.     Impact  is  the  state's  first  nonprofit 
organization  dedicated  to  developing  and  implementing  "justice-based'    sendee-learning  projects  by 
collaborating  with  select  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  state  in  order  to  provide  students  with  a 
sense  of  both  their  ability  and  their  responsibility  to  affect  structural  change.    Impact  attempts  to  present  a 
vision  of  Alabama  in  which  its  young  citizens  understand  and  engage  actively  in  civic  and  public  life, 
contributing  then  diverse  talents  to  solve  local  and  state  problems.    To  fulfill  this  vision,  Impact  has  created 
"signature  initiatives"  such  as  FocusFirst:  An  Alabama  Student  Vision  Initiative.    FocusFirst  provides  a  cost- 
effective  direct  response  to  the  vision  problems  of  underprivileged  cliildren  who  live  in  urban  and  rural 
poverty7  in  Alabama. 

Although  many  children  in  daycare.  pre-K  and  Head  Start  programs  are  known  to  need  eve  care,  thev 
go  for  months  or  even  years  without  it.    This  is  usually  due  to  financial  hardship,  lack  of  education  in  the 
family,  or  proximity  to  care.    Despite  the  importance  of  early  screening,  it  is  estimated  that  only  21%  of 
preschool  children  receive  proper  vision  screenings.  Starting  with  the  200-t-2005  school  year,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  are  working  to  ensure  that  children,  ages  two  to  four,  within  targeted  rural  coiuities 
and  urban  communities,  are  screened  for  vision  problems  and  receive  appropriate  examination,  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Participating  FocusFirst  college  students  complete  a  half-day  training  course  provided  by  FocusFirst 
staff  throughout  each  semester.    Over  200  students  have  completed  this  training  since  October.    FocusFirst 
students  then  conduct  vision  screenings  at  day  cares,  pre-K  and  Head  Start  programs  in  the  targeted  counties 
and  communities.    The  resulting  images  are  developed  by  professional  eye-image  analysts  at  \  ision 
Research  Corporation  (VRC)  for  problem  detection.    A  report  detailing  the  results  is  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
participating  daycare,  pre-K  and  Head  Start  programs  a  few  weeks  after  the  screening,  along  with  a 
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recommendation  for  examination  by  an  eye  care  professional  if  problems  are  detected.  Additionally,  Sight 
Savers  of  Alabama,  a  nonprofit  organization,  provides  free  follow-up  care  to  100%  of  the  children  who  fail 
the  screenings  conducted  by  FocusFirst. 

In  the  last  five  months  alone,  over  200  trained  college  students  from  ten  colleges  across  the  state  have 
screened  more  than  2.500  children.    Volunteers  plan  to  screen  more  than  1.200  additional  children  before 
the  middle  of  May.    FocusFirst  s  long-term  goal  (bv  the  2007-2008  school  year)  is  to  operate  a  statewide 
campus-based  network  of  trained  college  and  graduate  students  conducting  vision  screenings  throughout 
Alabama  using  state-of-the-art  photo-screening  technology.    Thousands  of  children  in  preschools,  low- 
income  daycares,  and  Head  Start  programs  will  receive  the  best  vision  medically  possible  before  they  enter 
kindergarten. 

In  main   instances,  the  systemic  "justice-based     solution  to  ;i  problem  will  be  legislative  or  judicial.     In 
the  case  of  vision  care  for  poor  children,  however,  there  is  no  realistic  governmental  response.     Alabama, 
like  every  state  in  the  country,  has  a  contract  with  a  company  to  conduct  vision  screenings  in  our  public 
schools.    Although  optometrists  and  ophthalmologists  agree  that  daycare/preschool  screenings  are  of  greater 
value,  such  an  effort  (statewide)  would  cost  approximately  ten  times  more  than  the  current  public  school 
screenings  -  due  to  economies  of  scale.      The  systemic  solution  to  this  problem  rests  upon  the  initiative  and 
efforts  of  college  students.    Hopefully,  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  participating  in  this  initiative 
will  gam  a  greater  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  public  health  initiatives,  the  critical  need  to  provide 
quality  care  to  all  citizens,  and  the  importance  of  their  role  as  citizens  to  participate  in  systemic  change. 
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